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The  pan  AMERICAN  UNION,  originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year  1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions 
passed  at  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Washington 
in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of 
State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico 
in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Riode  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh 
at  Montevi  Jeo,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  closer  cultural, 
commercial,  and  financial  relations  between  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent 
and  to  promote  friendly  intercourse,  peace,  and  better  understanding.  It  is  supported  by 
annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to  population.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  ether  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisiotu  have  been  created  on  foreign 
trade,  statistics,  finance,  and  agricultural  cooperation,  all  of  which  maintain  close  re¬ 
lations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations 
among  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent,  and  administrative  divisions  have  been 
created  for  this  purpose. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In 
addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regulatloiu,  the  Union  gives  effect  to  the  con- 
clusioiM  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations  and  by 
convenirg  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  Intervals  between 
the  International  Conferences. 
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QUITO 

Hy  Dr.  .Tosk  (1.\bhiei.  X.wauro 

Muiister  of  Foreign  AffairK  of  Ecnndor:  Member  of  the  Ecumlorean  Academy  of 
llittlory;  Corregyonding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Ilixtory  of  Venezuela,  the 
Academy  of  History  of  Spain,  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  San  Fernando 
of  Spain 

Glorious  was  the  epU*  lived  by  that  handful  of  valiant  Spaniards 
1,  who,  under  Francisco  Pizarro  and  his  lieutenants,  with  unheard- 
of  darinsr  conquered  the  Kin<rdom  of  Peru.  And  if  the  chapter  inscribed 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  annals  of  Ecuadorean  colonial 
history  during;  the  same  period  was  not  equally  "lorious,  it  was  none 
tlie  less  worthy  of  the  Castilian  spirit  that  the  conquistadors  of 
.Vmerica  hroufrht  with  them,  as  descendents  of  the  Cid,  Pelayo,  and 
.Vlmanzor. 

At  the  bejiinning  of  1 034,  when  Alvarado,  then  ‘rovernor  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  was  tired  of  resting  from  his  achievements  in  that  region  and  in 
Mexico,  there  came  to  his  ears  news  of  the  marvels  of  the  new  King¬ 
dom  of  Peru,  formed  by  other  luckier  adventurers,  profiting  by 
Balboa’s  discovery  of  the  Southern  Sea.  He  could  not  long  remain 
(pnet  in  the  peaceful  government  of  so  small  a  territory  as  that  which 
it  has  been  his  fate  to  conquer;  so,  obedient  to  his  restless  spirit  and 
without  further  investigation,  without  taking  any  measures  other 
than  those  most  essential  and  indispensable  for  carrying  out  his  plans, 
he  equi|)ped  an  expedition  for  the  Incan  El  Dorado  to  try  to  profit  -  by 
fishing  in  muddy  waters— from  the  discoveries  of  Pizarro  and  Ahnagro 
on  the  Pacific. 

A  kingdom  vast  and  riclq  marvelous  and  splendid!  Alvarado  was 
not  mistaken  when  lie  imagined  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  those 
lands  for  one  more  coiKpiistador.  But  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
Trujillan’s  ambition;  to  Pizarro,  the  land  to  be  con(|uered  was 
limited  and  small  for,  not  content  with  what  tlie  King  had  generously 
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>riuiitod  him  at  the  hofiinninj;,  he  wrested  from  the  monnreh,  Charles 
V,  a  few  more  leafrues  of  territory  to  add  to  what  was  already  his, 
althousrh  by  so  doin"  he  diminished  the  share  belongriii"  to  his  un¬ 
fortunate  associate,  AlmafTro,  and  mi"ht  have  foreseen,  perhaps,  that 
as  a  result  American  soil  would  be  stained  with  blood  in  the  first  of 
the  civil  wars  which  even  the  aborijrines  found  so  shockinp,'.  The 
expression  which  the  future  Manpiis  of  los  Atavillos  must  have 
assumed  when  he  learned  of  the  coinins  of  the  gjovernor  of  Guatemala 
can  well  be  imagined.  If  with  his  own  companion  and  associate, 
Almajrro,  he  was  disputins:  inch  by  inch  the  land  which  they  should 
have  <livided  like  brothers  and  {rood  friends,  how  much  less  disposed 


('ourlfwy  of  JoHo  (iabriH  Navarro. 


T<»\VEKS  OF  griTO. 

The  .\ii<le:in  hemhts  fiimi  »  haek^niiitKl  ai:iiinst  which  the  steeple':  ami  cu|a)las  of  (Quito's  churches  are 

outlined. 


would  he  be  to  reco{rnize  any  rijrht  thereto  on  the  part  of  an  adventurer 
who  had  not  even  endured  with  him  the  bitterness  of  the  tra{ric 
isolation  on  Gallo  Island!  He  prepared,  therefore,  to  repulse 
Alvarado. 

Jt  is  true  that  Alvarado  was  cominjr  with  picked  men,  who  in  no 
wise  resembled  in  number  or  rpiality  Pizarro’s  levies.  The  expedition 
was  made  up  of  well-tested  hidaijros  of  private  means,  homes  de  pro, 
who  joined  the  {rovernor  of  Guatemala  of  their  own  free  will,  because 
of  their  adventurous  spirit.  These  men  never  drew  a  sin{;le  cent  of 
pay  from  him;  they  were  excellently  ef|uipped  at  their  own  expense, 
and  ma{rnificently  mounted  on  their  own  steeds,  with  a  retinue  of 
slaves  and  servants  who  were  a  si{rht  in  themselves.  But  two  factors 


1M)EPF.XI)K\(’K  PI.AZA,  Qt  lTO. 

Keplele  with  historir  momories  is  the  iirincipal  plaza  of  Quito,  lyiiic  almost  in  the  sha<low  of  Mount 
Pichineha,  on  whose  s|o|)es  the  eolonists  won  a  decisive  battle  in  the  slrucule  for  inde|iendence. 


('ourtMy  of  JoB^  <tBhriel  Nmvi 


AXTO  DOMI.NOO  PLAZA 


NotwithstanditiK  the  (mssins  of  centuries,  this  idaza  retains  to  a  markeil  decree  its  colonial  atmosi)here. 
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militated  in  favor  of  Pizarro;  The  astuteness  of  his  lieutenants,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Marshal  Die^o  de  Almajrro,  and  the  tropical 
mountain  rejrion  which  rapidly  wore  down  Alvarado’s  forces  in  their 
ei)ic  march  of  more  than  five  months  throujrh  the  virjrin  forests  of 
Ksmeraldas  and  >.Ianahi. 

In  the  middle  of  Aufrnst  ir);i4,  the  rusty  hujrles  of  Alvarado’s 
troops  sounded  through  the  Andean  cordillera,  very  near  to  ('’hiin- 
horazo;  hut  when  the  men  descended  to  the  plains  of  Lirihamha, 
Almajrro  was  already  prepared  to  defend  his  own  rijrhts  and  those,  of 
Pizarro.  With  fTreat  sagacity  he  fell  hack  on  the  expedient  which 
would  have  immediately  occurred  at  that  time  to  every  good  Spaniard 
who  still  rememhered  with  regret  the  defeat  of  the  Castilian  communes 
on  the  field  of  Villalar:  the  estahlishment  of  a  city  with  a  cahildo, 
or  governing  body,  elected  hy  popular  vote.  Moreover,  in  that  man¬ 
ner  he  fulfilled  one  of  the  stipulations  of  Pizarro  with  the  Crown  of 
(’astile.  Xo  sooner  thought  of  than  done.  On  August  15,  1534, 
Marshal  Diego  de  Almagro  called  his  soldiers  together  on  the  slopes 
of  Chimborazo  and  founded  the  first  Ecuadorean  city,  so  that  he 
could  prove  to  the  governor  of  Ouatemala  his  possession  of  these 
lands  and  thus  oppose  the  latter’s  claims.  Once  friendly  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  between  the  two  conquerors,  Almagro  proceeded 
to  found  the  city  of  San  h'rancisco  de  Quito  on  August  28  of  the  same 
year,  organizing  its  cahildo  hy  common  accord,  dividing  its  offices 
b(‘tween  the  men  of  Pizarro  and  Alvarado,  and  appointing  as  governor 
Adelantado  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar.  To  him  was  entrusted  the 
transfer  of  the  city  from  the  slopes  of  C'himborazo  to  those  of  Pich- 
incha,  where  the  former  capital  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Quito, 
still  under  Incan  rule,  was  situated. 

On  December  4,  1534,  at  the  close  of  a  lovely  afternoon,  Benalcazar, 
accompanied  by  his  soldiers,  arrived  at  the  (Uitskirts  of  the  native 
city;  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  his  occupation  of  it,  he  postponed 
his  entrance  until  the  following  morning.  In  the  gleam  of  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  Benalcazar  appeared  surrounded  hy  the 
first  inhabitants  of  tbe  city  of  Quito,  two  hundred  six  in  number; 
in  tbeir  presence  be  called  a  meeting  <*f  its  caluldo  -  court  and  munici¬ 
pal  council-  and  declared  it  in  operation.  Thus  was  founded  what 
was  to  |)rove,  as  time  went  on,  the  oldest  ca|)ital  of  South  America. 

Quito  is  truly  a  beautiful  and  charming  city.  Lying  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Pichincha,  9,343  feet  above  sea  level,  at  ()°14'  south  latitude 
and  81°4'38"  west  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Paris,  it  is,  after 
l.rfi  Paz  (Bolivia),  the  highest  capital  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Its 
mean  temperature  of  55.4°  F.  and  its  perpetually  springlike  climate 
make  Quito  the  city  most  conducive  to  man’s  health.  Days  and  nights 
are  always  e(pial  in  length;  trees  and  |)lants  never  wither  in  this  j)rivi- 
leged  si)ot,  wheie  the  fields  are  perennially  verdant  and  enchanting 
with  flowers. 


C'ourtMy  of  Jim^  fiiihriel  Ni 


COXVKXT  OK  SAX 
DIEfiO. 


Of  this  convent,  ami  particu¬ 
larly  of  its  cloister,  it  may 
well  lie  said,  as  a  writer  once 
wrote  of  a  temple  in  tiiiale- 
mala:  "In  a  word,  this  place 
of  urace  and  blessins  has  a 
certain  air  so  majestic,  de¬ 
vout,  an  1  awe-inspirinc  that 
every  one  who  enters  ob¬ 
serves  that  its  very  spirit  is 
iMtrn  in  him." 


CLOISTEK  OF  SAX 
AOr.STi.N, 


Since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  this  cloister  with 
its  splendid  paint  inits  and 
carvetl  ceilint;  has  lieen  fa¬ 
mous  as  one  of  the  artistic 
irea-siires  of  the  country. 


('ourtno'  of  Jon^  CahrM  Navarro, 


DKTAII,  OF  THK  CIIAI'TKK  ROOM, 
CONVKNT  of  sax  AOI'STix. 


<‘ourt«wy  of  Jun^  fialirM 


The  r<H)in  where  the  •leelurat  ion  of  inileiiemlence 
was  ratifle<l  on  AukusI  10.  ixtw,  is  a  Eem  of  art. 
The  exquisite  wnrknianshi|i  of  the  tribune, 
i-hair,  ami  table  testify  to  the  ability  of  the 
artists  of  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
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The  city  is  irrejrulur  in  form;  none  of  its  streets  are  strai^lit,  as  if 
drawn  l>y  a  ruler,  or  absolutely  level,  owin*;  to  the  fact  that  the  houses 
were  built  on  the  slopes  of  a  mountain  between  dee|)  ravines,  today 
mostly  filled  in. 

The  eahildo  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  eity  with  streets  33  feet  wide 
and  4S  blocks  for  dwellin»rs,  each  block  containinir  four  lots,  and 
distributed  the  lots  to  the  Spaniards  who  wished  to  settle  there; 
later  it  selected  the  sites  that  the  chief  church,  toilay  a  cathedral, 
and  the  monasteries  of  San  Francisco,  La  Merced,  and  Santo  Dominjjo 
were  to  occupy.  Everyone,  monks  and  laymen,  he>ran  immediately 
to  erect  their  buildings,  all  of  which,  monasteries  and  churches  in¬ 
cluded,  were  at  first  only  miserable  straw  huts.  And  since  there  were 
in  the  province  of  Quito  a  jrreat  many  Indians  who  would  make  suitable 
servants  for  the  citizens,  soon  a  •roodly  number  of  Spaniards  flocked 
thither  and  the  city  j;rew  rapidly. 

The  cahihlo  also  ordered  that  the  surrounding  lands  not  helorifrin^ 
to  the  Indians  he  divided  into  plots,  and  one  plot  jrranted  to  each 
citizen.  It  distributed  pirdens  and  later,  Indian  villages  en  encomi- 
eiida,  which  entitled  the  holder  to  put  the  inhabitants  to  forced  labor. 
For  the  proper  administration  of  the  city  the  cahihlo  marked  its 
limits;  for  assurins'  |)rosperity,  it  forbade  the  inhabitants  to  leave; 
for  the  promotion  of  order  it  did  not  permit  them  to  roam  about  the 
streets  after  nine  o’clock  at  ni>;ht.  From  the  very  hejiinnin^  the 
cahihlo  supervised  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  for  the  needs  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  fix,  in  a  <letailed  ordinance,  the  prices 
of  shoes,  capes,  and  apparel  in  general.  Then,  as  the  city  ^rew,  the 
cahihlo  took  charge  of  its  conservation,  cleanliness,  and  improvement, 
attending  to  public  health,  watchinj:  over  the  supply  of  meat  and 
water,  protectin';:  the  arts  and  trades,  stores,  warehouses,  and  work- 
sho])s,  indicating  the  standards  to  which  articles  of  daily  consumption 
should  conform,  fixiii'?  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  distributed,  assi<;n- 
injr  to  each  proprietor  the  brand  for  his  flocks,  and  even  namin"  the 
saints  to  he  the  patrons  of  the  city,  of  a<;riculture,  of  the  professions, 
etc. 

On  -March  14,  l')41.  Emperor  C'harles  V  pive  Quito  the  status  of 
city  by  a  royal  decree  issued  at  Talavera  and  promuljrated  in  Quito 
by  Licenciado  Don  C’ristohal  Vaca  de  Castro  on  September  2()  of  the 
same  year.  On  the  same  date  he  also  granted  the  city  a  coat  of  arms, 
as  follows:  On  a  red  hackjrround,  a  silver  castle  with  three  towel’s,  the 
lai’^est  surmounted  by  a  cross, on  a  ‘ireen  base  between  two  black 
eafjles  in  flight,  flecked  with  jjold,  the  castle  standinjr  on  two  "ray 
hills,  each  with  a  jjreen  cave,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  blue  border 
on  which  is  a  "old  Franciscan  cord.  Finally,  on  February  14,  loot), 
he  conferred  on  Quito  the  title  of  Very  Noble  and  Very  l^oyal  and 
"ranted  it  a  royal  standard. 


< 'ourt«ny  of  Gabriel  Navarro. 

SAINT  BEKXAKDIXO  OF  SlEXA. 


The  M'Ulptural  (ieniu>  ut  the  Jesuit.  Piulre  Carlus.  (I<i'jr)-s0i  is  evince*!  by  this  an<l  ntlier  works  of  his  in 

the  (Juito  churches. 


('ourteur  of  Joae  GabrM  Navarro. 


S.\INT  FR.\NCIS. 


Kxecufed  by  Mamiel  Chili  (Ca-spic-ara),  an  Indian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  macnificent  fiolychrotne 
sculpture  in  wotxl  is  an  eUxiuent  example  of  the  artistic  ability  latent  in  the  Indians  of  the  \ew  World. 
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On  August  29,  Pliilip  11,  noting  that  Quito  was  ^rowhifr 

proditiioiisly  and  proinisinj;  to  ho  one  of  the  firoatost  cities  of  Spanish 
America,  issued  a  decree  at  Guadalajara  creating;  the  Royal  Audiencia 
(tribunal)  of  (Juito,  comiiosed  of  a  president,  two  ofrf<»/c.s  (judj;es), 
and  a  fiKval  (crown  prosecutor).  From  that  date  until  the  end  of 
Spanish  rule,  Quito  was  governed  by  3.‘i  presidents,  many  of  whom 
made  material  improvements  of  no  little  importance  in  the  city. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Quito  was  a  cittd  famosa 
to  the  celebrated  Padre  Coletti,  who  thus  described  it  in  his  important 
Dlzionario  dclV  America  .\ferldi(ntale;  it  had  some 

50,000  inhabitants  and  splendid  buildinjrs,  many  of  wliicli  are  still 
standinji,  while  Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires,  today  ‘Treat  cities,  had 
hardly  commenced  to  climb  the  heifrhts  of  their  prosperity,  bejiun 
when  tlie  ('rown  of  Spain,  acceding  to  the  pro|)osal  of  the  Vicer(*y  of 
the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  granted  freedom  of  eommerce  to  the  southern 
l)orts.  And  it  was  that  very  measure  which  nullified  to  a  {Treat 
extent  the  advantajreous  situation  of  the  cities  near  Panama,  and 
checked  as  if  by  mapic  the  stu|)endous  prosperity  which  the  present 
capital  of  h)cuador  then  enjoyed. 

The  city  of  Quito  now  lias  a  population  of  more  than  1()(),0()().  The 
buildiniTs  are  of  stone,  brick,  or  adobe  (sun-dried  brick,  used  even  in 
Ktruscan  times);  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  of  two  stories, 
althou<Th  there  are  many  of  three  and  some  of  four.  It  has  all 
modern  improvements:  electricity,  trolley  cars,  telephones,  city  water, 
and  sewers,  assurinir  proper  sanitation;  the  streets  have  bitulithic 
pavements. 

But  none  of  these  modern  improvements  arouses  in  the  traveler 
visitinjT  Quito  for  the  first  time  the  admiration  which  he  feels  on  his 
first  {rlimpses  of  its  architectural  marvels  and  the  miracles  of  |)aintin<T 
and  sculpture  which  {rive  (^uito  an  almost  Toleilan  atmosphere  and 
have  made  the  cajiital  of  Kcuador  one  of  the  most  interestinjr,  cele¬ 
brated,  and  wonderful  capitals  of  American  art.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tourist  who  wanders  throu^rh  the  streets  of  the  city  finds  one 
surprise  after  another  as  he  penetrates  its  narrow  windinjr  streets, 
reminiscent  of  certain  Andalusian  quarters,  which  still  preserve  their 
individual  flavor,  as  he  notes  first  a  votive  chapel,  next  a  parish 
church,  then  a  monastic  tem|>le  of  ma'rnificent  proportions,  or  falls 
under  the  spell  of  the  allurin^r  {rlimpse  of  an  ancient  entrance  leaidirifT 
to  a  colonnaded  j)atio  of  vast  |)roportions,  more  a  copy  of  the  (’ordohan 
‘•ourtyard  with  its  palms  and  oranjre  trees,  vines  and  floweis,  than  of 
the  small  and  {ray  S<‘villian  patio. 

By  the  inscrutable  workiufTs  of  that  Divine  Providence  which  rules 
the  destinies  of  this  world,  (^uito  was  an  artistic  center  of  the  first 
order  from  its  very  foundation.  For  by  1599,  the  year  in  which 
Vela/.cpuv.  was  born  in  Spain,  there  had  emer<Ted  from  one  of  the 
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liMinhlest  studios  of  Quito  a  marvelous  painting  sifined  hy  a  mestizo, 
proud  of  indieatinjr  his  colonial  ori<iin  on  the  canvas.  The  painter’s 
name  was  Adrian  Sanchez  (lalque,  and  his  picture  is  today  in  the 
National  Archaeological  Museum  of  Madrid,  awaiting  its  transfer  to 
the  Prado  Museum,  when  the  section  of  Hispano-American  Colonial 
Art  shall  have  heen  establishe<l  there.  The  |)ainting,  moreover, 
recalls  an  event  of  special  interest  in  the  annals  of  Sjianish  coloniza¬ 
tion;  the  pacilication  of  the  Ecuadorean  Province  of  Esmeraldas; 
there  for  the  first  time  in  South  America  negro  and  Indian  inter¬ 
married,  producing  the  hardy  mulatto  who  checked  for  half  a  centur\ 
the  progress  of  the  Spanish  conquistador  in  the  lu.xuriant  forests  of 
the  h>uadorean  northwest.  The  canvas  represents  the  portraits  of 


<*ourtc«ty  of  (tahriel  Nnviirro. 

THE  FIRST  THREE  NEORO  CONVERTS  OF  ES.M E R.\ L1).\S. 

l’ainte<i  in  l.Vjy  i>y  the  Ecimdiirean  mestizo.  SAnchez  (!ali|ue.  this  canvas  liangs  in  the  National  .\rcliaeo- 
loKical  .Museum  at  .Madrid.  It  depicts  the  first  three  neprites  ha|)tize<l  in  Quito  in  I.tHk.  after  the 
suhjuitation  of  the  I’rovinceof  Esmeraldas. 


the  first  three  negroes  who,  after  the  subjugatiim  of  the  province, 
came  to  (Juito  to  he  baptized,  in  159S;  and  from  whatever  point  of 
view  it  is  considered,  it  is  a  fii'st-idass  work  of  intrinsic  merit,  by  ti 
great  artist.  The  drawing,  the  portraiture,  and  the  painting  of 
Sanchez  (lal<|ue’s  |)icture  place  it  in  the  first  rank  among  si.xteenth- 
century  Spanish  [laintings. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  fifty  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Quito,  when  the  second  generation  of  Spanish  settlers  was 
beginning  to  flourish,  there  should  appear  une.xpectedly,  with  e.xtraor- 
dinary  vigor,  a  painter  of  the  first  rank,  from  whom  the  celebrated 
School  of  Quito  was  later  to  stem,  a  school  which,  after  all  its  ups  and 
flowns,  still  exists  today  and  legitimately  enjoys  a  high  reputation. 
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For  (lal(|ue  Mijiuel  ile  Santia<'o,  and  Mijrnol  de  Santiago, 

(lonhar;  those  three  eonstitute  the  frlorious  trinity  of  our  scliool  of 
painting,  the  tnmk  and  roots  of  what  was  to  become  a  nourishing 
tree.  From  that  school  history  has  noted  the  names  of  Padre  lieddn, 
Mi<mel  de  Santiago,  Bernahe  Lohato,  Simon  de  Valenzuela,  Morales, 
Vela,  Oviedo,  Brother  Hernando  de  la  Cruz,  Samanie^o,  Ramirez, 
Benavides,  Alban,  Astudillo,  and  Cortes  de  Alcoeer  and  his  two  sons 
who,  tojiether  with  Vicente  Sanchez  Barri(*nuevo,  Antonio  de  Silva, 

THE  PKoruET  hahakki  k. 

The  series  of  iiaintings  of  the  projihels 
which  emt>ellish  the  Church  of  I>ii 
(’omiKihia  is  the  work  of  (iorihar 
(ionziilez;  he  amt  Miguel  de  Santiago 
were  the  two  outstanding  artists  of  the 
primitive  Colonial  |ierio<l  of  Ecuado- 
rejiti  art. 


C’ourle«y  of  Jom*  Navarro. 

ami  Francisco  Villarroel,  pu|)ils  of  Bernardo  Kodrijiuez,  went  to  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota  at  the  recpiest  of  Mutis  ‘  and  by  the  onler  of  the  Viceroy 
to  draw  and  paint  the  still  unpublished  plates  of  the  scientilic  works 
which  was  the  result  of  the  botanical  expedition  entrusted  t»)  that 
•Treat  savant.  Some  of  these  plates,  in  the  opinion  of  such  an  authority 
as  the  eminent  academician  of  San  Fernando,  Don  Francisco  .lavier 
Ssinchez  C'antdn,  ju’esent  assistant  director  of  the  Prado  Museum, 
are  worthy  of  the  sijrnature  of  Durer. 


•  See  HfLLETiN  I'f  ih  •  l’:in  A  merican  Cniiin  ftir  June  1«.'I2  and  March  Itru. 
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UKADQl'ARTEKS  OF  THE  IXSPErTOR,  ('OXVEXT  OF  I,A  MERCED. 
This  r(M)m  is  indinitive  of  Quitan  art  liiirint:  the  eighteenth  eetitiiry. 


But  if  in  private  mansions  examples  of  the  p’eat  school  of  paintiii" 
native  to  the  city  of  Quito  can  be  admired,  it  is  in  its  churches  and 
monasteries  that  one  finds  most  at  home  whole  collections  of  excellent 
canvases  in  which  even  the  most  refined  taste  and  exigent  criticism 
take  delitrht.  And  in  addition  to  these  canvases  religious  images, 
sculptures  in  wood,  and  retable  carving  dazzle  him  who  first  pene¬ 
trates  those  shrines  of  Christian  piety,  notable  both  for  their  admirable 
architectural  proportions  and  for  the  lustrous  gold  lavished  there  in 
fantastic  amounts,  at  an  expenditure  only  to  be  expected  from  the 
legendary  Croesus. 

Quito,  like  old  Spanish  cities,  is  a  city  of  churches.  The  number 
of  its  churches  and  chapels  has  no  relation  either  to  the  area  of  the  city 
or  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  monu¬ 
mental  architecture  ranks  among  the  finest  in  America,  especially  that 
of  South  America,  whose  origin  and  development  can  only  be  explained 
through  it.  The  churches  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  Jesuits,  of  El 
Sagrario,  of  La  Merced,  of  San  Agustfn,  as  well  as  their  convents  and 
monasteries,  should  be  given  a  place  in  the  history  of  universal  art  as 
outstanding  examples  of  intrinsic  merit,  worthy  of  special  study. 
Two  of  them  especially,  San  Francisco  and  La  Compafna,  the  Jesuit 
church,  are  uniijue,  each  an  integral  whole,  full  of  originality.  The 
architecture  of  Quito  has  produced  new  forms  and  unsuspected  and 
still  undescribed  combinations  of  the  greatest  interest.  In  the  cloister 
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of  the  Convent  of  San  A^ustin,  for  example,  the  arches  of  the  upper 
cloister  are  ilattened  in  comparison  with  those  below,  in  the  Arabic 
style;  in  the  cloister  of  San  Francisco,  there  is  the  column  with  swelling 
shaft  which  came  to  be  characteristic  of  all  colonial  architecture;  on 
the  church  of  La  C'ompafna,  Salomonic,  or  rather  Bacchic,  columns  for 
the  first  time  decorated  the  exterior  of  a  facade,  a  detail  so  curious 
that  since  the  eighteenth  century  it  has  given  individuality  to  all 
South  American  architecture—  all  these  were  innovations  which 
make  the  architecture  of  Quito  worth  greater  study.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  enumerate  and  explain  in  detail  the  architectural  innova¬ 
tions  of  Quito;  for  if  the  architects  of  Spanish  America  made  no  new 
contribution  to  the  fundamentals  of  architecture,  they  did  sometimes 
create  delightful  combinations  hitherto  unknown  in  European  art, 
and  an  occasional  detail  of  particular  interest.  To  understand 
American  baroque,  it  will  never  suflice  to  know  the  monuments  of 
Mexico,  for  the  examples  of  well-considered  banxiue  in  Quito,  full  of 
innovations  interesting  to  critics  and  artists,  must  also  he  studied. 
Examples  include  the  delightful  arrangement  of  the  apse  of  the  Church 
of  San  Francisco,  with  neo-Flemish  and  Mudejar  elements;  the  ashlar 
of  the  same  church  and  its  monastery,  in  which  traces  of  gold  between 
the  great  blocks  of  stone  recall  the  richness  of  Incan  construction;  the 
exaggerated  emphasis  given  to  the  crowning  part  of  the  facades  of  the 
churches. 

And  within  these  vast  relupiaries  may  be  found  the  sculpture  of 
Quito,  polychrome  images  of  virgins  and  saints  and  the  immense 
retables  of  carved  wood  covered  with  gold  leaf,  with  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  satisfied  their  pride  in  their  wealth,  taking  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  temples  gleam  with  light  reflected  from  gold.  Therefore  they 
often  demanded  not  only  that  the  sculptors  line  the  chancel  and  the 
side  chapels  of  the  church  with  carved  and  gilded  wood,  hut  that  they 
include  all  inner  surfaces  of  the  church.  We  have  already  said  else¬ 
where  that  the  Quitan  retahle  is  a  true  monument  to  wealth. 

Because  of  all  this  historical,  geographic,  artistic,  and  legendary 
background  (for  Quito  is  reported  to  be  a  thousand  years  old),  the 
Ecuadorean  capital  is  full  of  attractions  and  offers  an  unparalleled 
welcome.  Its  medieval  color,  its  patriarchal  customs,  the  calm  and 
repose  of  its  atmosphere,  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  splendor  of 
its  equatorial  sun,  and  its  eternal  springtime  make  it  the  city  of 
calm  and  repose,  where  a  discriminating  and  cultured  spirit  may 
find  what  is  with  much  difficulty  discovered  in  this  world:  ])eace,  the 
best  food  for  body  and  soul. 
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CAP  HAITIKX.  HAITI. 


Kn  route  to  Iluwaii,  Presi<lenl  Koosevelt's  first  call  at  a  neighborini!  republic  was  at  Cap  Ilaitien.  where 
he  returned  the  recent  visit  of  President  Stfnio  Vincent  to  the  Cnite<I  States.  .\  drive  through  the 
city  and  a  reception  at  the  Club  I'nion  where  lna.sts  were  drunk,  niarke<l  his  visit  to  the  chief  northern 
|>orl  of  Haiti.  Cpiier:  \  general  view  of  Cap  Ilaitien  from  the  hills  surrounding  the  city.  l..ower: 
President  R<H).sevelt.  aMninpanied  by  President  Vincent,  as  he  was  about  to  de|uirt  for  the  C.S.S. 
Houston. 
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(’f)iirtwy  of  F'rederiok  Snare  f'<»rpnration. 


rAKT.\(}KXA,  COI^OMBIA. 

Historic  ('arlHKcnH  was  the  second  lattin  American  |M>rt  visite<l  by  President  Koosevelt.  wliere  he  was 
l!reete<l  by  Preswlent  Olaya  Herrera,  of  Colombia.  I'piier;  The  harfair  of  Cartaeena.  since  the  recent 
extensive  im|>rovements.  is  ilestine<l  to  retstver  its  commercial  im|iortance  of  the  |>asl.  Center:  The 
terminal  put  into  service  Pebniary  12.  IWH.  iirovides  facilities  for  the  larttest  ocean  vessels.  I..ower: 
Inside  the  w'alle<l  city,  founde<l  in  I.’stt.  the  old  and  mfxiern  are  fiisol  in  picturesiiue  fashion. 


An  eiil hiisiiist ic  welcome  was  accor<le<i  I’resiilenl  Kiaisevell  at  the  Canal  ami  in  Panama.  He  is  the 
se<-on(i  Presiilent  of  the  l'nite<l  Slates  to  visit  Panama  w  hile  in  oflice.  tail  the  flrsi  to  |iass  Ihnniith  the 
('anal  since  its  oiieninK  to  iraflic  at  years  ago.  Cpiier:  The  .\tlantic  entrance  to  the  Canal.  laiwer 
The  PresKlenlial  Palace  in  the  City  <f  Panama.  Dia'king  at  IhiltaHi,  the  President  was  greeleii  hy 
President  llarmiMlio  .\rias,  of  Panama,  w  ho  w;is  also  his  host  at  a  hani|iiet  at  the  Presidential  I’alace 
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SOME  BRAZILIAN  COLONIAL  HISTORIANS 

Bv  Ai.an  K.  Maxc’hestkk,  Pli.l). 


U‘arl  I) 

THK  history  of  (‘olonial  Brazil  lists  no  rostor  of  institutions  such  as 
the  twenty  universities  of  colonial  Spanish  America  and  yet 
Bortutruese  America  was  not  devoid  of  reputable  educational  facilities. 
Primary  and  secondary  schools  were  run  by  relijrious  orders,  two 
military  academies  were  in  operation  durinjr  the  eijrhteenth  century, 
and  seminaries  trained  candidates  for  the  priesthood  and  offered 
opportunities  for  advanced  study  to  prelates  and  to  the  children  of 
the  more  cidtured  class  of  colonials.  The  attempt  to  found  a  univer¬ 
sity  in  Kio  de  daneiro  about  177t)  failed,  however,  and  apparently 
there  were  no  counterparts  in  Portufruese  America  of  the  universities 
in  Lima,  ('hmpiisaca,  or  Me.xico.  A  |)rintin^  press  founded  in  Kio 
by  .Vntonio  da  Fonseca  in  1747  was  suppressed  two  years  later  and 
literary  and  historical  academies  were  horn  only  to  die  or  be  sup- 
|)ressed.  Intellectually  colonial  Brazil  undoubtedly  was  slufifrish 
hut  to  the  student  who  works  through  the  ever-increasin*;  volume  of 
nuiterial  hein^  issued  by  scholars  and  scholarly  orpuiizations  of 
Brazil  the  traditional  view  of  the  backwardness  of  colonial  Portu- 
‘Tuese  America  appears  overdrawn. 

C'olonial  Brazil  produced  an  honorable  list  of  chroniclei’s,  whose 
works  are  just  now  hecomiiif;  available  to  modern  historians  through 
the  rejuihlication  of  rare  orifjinal  editions  or  the  publication  for  the 
first  time  of  manuscri|)ts  dujr  out  of  archives  and  libraries.  The 
earlier  of  these  chroniclers  were  h<»rn  and  trained  in  Portupd  and 
wrote  after  emijrratinfr  to  the  colony.  Probably  the  first  history  of 
Brazil  was  published  in  I57()  by  one  of  these  Portufiuese  emifirants, 
Pero  de  Majjalhaes.  He  called  his  work  fllstoria  da  Prorincia  de 
Santa  Cruz.'  Several  years  later  a  Jesuit  i)riest,  Fernao  Cardim, 
after  travelliiijr  widely  on  missions  throughout  Brazil,  was  ca|)tured 
by  an  Kn^ilish  freebooter,  Francis  ('ook,  carried  to  P>n^land,  and 
released.  His  manuscri|)ts,  |)riceless  contemporary  accounts,  were 
sold  to  C'ook  for  twenty  shillinfrs,  and  were  published  eventually  by 
Purchas  in  Kl'i')  with  the  authorshi|)  assij;ned  to  one  Manuel  Tristao, 
a  “Portujrall  who  had  lived  Ion*:  in  Brazil.”  Over  three  centuries 
and  a  half  later  the  erudite  C’apistrano  de  Ahreu  discovered  the  true 
author  when  he  turned  u|)  orijrinal  co|)ies  of  Fermlo  Oardim’s  work 
in  the  archives  of  Lisbon.  Another  emigrant,  (lahriel  Soares  de 

'  ••  IlisUiry  Ilf  the  l*rovinc'e  nf  Santa  Crii?..” —  Kiutok. 
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Silusa,  hecaine  lord  of  a  su^ar  plantation  in  Bahia  and  in  his  leisure 
time  wrote  his  famous  Hoteiro  Geralj^  much  used  by  later  chroniclers. 
In  1587  he  was  in  Madrid,  peddlinj;  his  manuscript  among  possible 
publishers. 

With  the  seventeenth  century  came  a  new  generation  of  Brazilians, 
native  born,  trained  in  colonial  ecclesiastical  schools,  intensely 
patriotic  in  their  enthusiasm.  The  first  of  these  chroniclers,  Vicente 


KKOXTISPIECK  OK  A 
III.STOKV  OF  THE 
JESriTS  IX  HUAZII.. 


This  ha.s  Iwn  ilest-rihed  as 
“one  of  the  l)esl  works 
piihlisheit  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. " 
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do  Salvador,  linished  his  account  in  1027  while  he  was  living  in  Bahia. 
I.rf*ss  than  50  years  ago  his  manuscript  was  at  last  made  available  to 
the  general  public  when  the  National  Library  of  Brazil  published  his 
Illstoria  do  lirax'd  *  in  its  Anmex.  Another  of  these  colonial  chron¬ 
iclers,  the  Jesuit  Simao  de  Vasconcellos,  horn  in  Bahia,  published  his 
chronicle  of  the  Jesuits  in  Brazil  in  KUiJ.  A  third  and  perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  these  earlv  colonial  writers  was  the  venerable  Sebas- 


•  ‘‘Ocneral  Voyiiuc."— EniToR. 

>  “History  of  Hriir.il."  pnlilished  in  the  "  Annils"of  the  National  I.ihrary.— Epitok. 
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tiau  da  Koclia  Pitta  (1600  -1738),  who  was  bom  in  Bahia  three  years 
before  the  piiblieatiou  of  Vasconcellos’  work.  He  finished  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  Coimbra,  Portugal,  wliere  he  received  a  degree.  Later  lie 
returned  to  Portugal  to  acquire  proficiency  in  French,  Dutch,  and 
Italian,  languages  which  he  needed  for  the  collection  of  material  for 
his  history.  Afire  with  the  expansionist  spirit  of  the  bandeirantea* 
enthusiastic  over  the  beauties  of  the  colony,  he  labored  for  40  years  to 
produce  his  Ilistoria  da  America  Portuguem^  (Lisbon,  1730).  Then, 
loaded  with  honors,  a  noble  of  the  Cam  Real,  a  knight  of  the  Order  of 
Christ,  and  a  member  of  the  Academia  Real  da  Ilistoria  Portuguesa, 
rich  and  venerated,  the  sun  around  which  revolved  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  capital  of  the  colony,  he  placidly  lived  out  the  remaining  seven 
years  of  his  life. 

The  last  of  these  more  famous  native-born  chroniclers  was  the 
Franciscan  friar  Santa  Maria  Jahoatao.  Like  so  many  of  the  colonial 
writers  of  Brazil  whose  worls  remained  for  centuries  in  manuscript 
form  or  found  inadequate  and  incomplete  publication,  Jahoatao  was 
able  to  publish  only  the  first  of  the  two  parts  into  which  he  divided 
his  Orbe  Sera fico  Xoi'o  lirasdico^  (Lisbon,  1761).  The  second  half 
finally  appeared  one  hundred  years  later  when  the  Brazilian  Historical 
and  Geographical  Institute  obtained  the  manuscript,  republished  the 
first  part,  and  printed  the  second  half  for  the  first  time. 

Invaluable  as  these  histories  are  to  the  student  of  today,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  chronicles,  not  histories  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  Some  are  bombastic;  most  of  them  are  rather  dull  comjien- 
diums  in  need  of  historical  interpretation.  Often  subjective  and 
lyrical,  they  deal  largely  with  the  orders  of  kings,  the  decrees  of 
viceroys  and  captains-general,  questions  of  chronology,  the  labors  of 
the  church,  and  the  idij’sical  beauties  and  possibilities  of  the  colony. 
Rarely  do  these  authors  reveal  historical  insight  into  the  facts  which 
they  record,  and  one  must  search  through  many  pages  for  scattered 
bits  of  information  on  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  common  run 
of  colonials. 

There  were  two  writers,  however,  who  produced  a  type  of  work 
which  often  resembles  modern  history  writing.  Although  they  ma¬ 
tured  in  the  |)eriod  of  backwash  when  Sao  Paulo  stagnated  for  well- 
nigh  a  century,  they  possessed  the  indomitable  courage  and  fire  of 
the  baitdeiraideif  who  had  led  the  cajitaincy  in  its  amazing  career  of 
vitality  and  expansion.  Cut  off  from  literary  or  cultural  associations 

•  The  handtirnnltmtl  Hr»zil  were  those  first  exjilorers  from  Sao  I’ltulo  who  iii|opte<l  the  |>rtu-tieeof  (ormitiK 
liands.  “hanileiras,''  each  with  its  own  chief,  and  settim:  out  to  explore  the  country,  for  the  discoxery  of 
(toM  and  the  Ciipturc  of  Indians  for  slax'cs.  as  well  as  for  the  iiuriK>se  of  future  habitation.  The  I’ortu- 
»!ues»‘  word  “handeira”  really  means  “flat:,”  and  was  adopted  tan-ause  of  the  fact  that  each  hanil  carried 
the  flat!  of  the  Kingdom.— A.  d'A.  M. 

*  “History  of  Portuituese  America."  — Kpitoh. 

••Concernint!  the  Heavenly  Xew  Krarilian  Worhl."— Kiiitok. 
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wlncli  they  ini^ht  liave  found  in  Baliia  or  Kio  (ie  .Janeiro,  tliey  clunp: 
to  each  otlier.  One  lived  a  trajjrio  life,  pursued  hv  a  malignant  fate 
which  heset  the  family  just  as  he  finished  school.  The  other  rendered 
distinjruished  service  to  his  religious  order  in  Rio  de  .Janeiro;  then  rich, 
honored,  with  a  fruitful  life’s  work  already  accomplished,  he  returned 
to  Santos  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  to  spend  over  30  years  in  simple. 


KKONTIsriKCE  TO  TllK 
••OK  BE  SEKAKK'O 
■NOVO  BKASIMCO.” 


Thp  creat  history  of  tlie  Kraii- 
cist-an  .Missions  in  Braril 
contains  this  Tine  enMra\  iny 
in  which  apttears  a  map  of 
tile  country. 
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austere  retirement  in  his  native  province.  In  the  cpiiet  and  leisure 
of  this  last  period  he  produced  the  work  which  entitles  him  to  rank  as 
an  historian.  IVdro  Tuques  de  Almeida  Paes  Leme  wrote  under  the 
stress  of  an  active,  calamitous  life;  Gaspar  da  Madre  de  Deus  wrote  in 
the  serenity  of  retirement.  Both  produced  work  of  priceless  value. 

Pedro  Tacpies  de  Almeida  Paes  Leme  was  horn  in  the  town  of  Sao 
Paulo  late  in  .June  1714.  Through  his  mother  and  his  father  he  was 
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related  to  the  best  families  of  his  day.  Of  a  line  whieh  eould  be 
traeed  with  documentary  proof  to  Pedro  Tacjues  Pompeo,  who  came  to 
Brazil  in  lo91  as  secretary  to  1).  Franciseode  Souza,  seventh  jiovernor 
freneral  of  Brazil,  he  iidierited  a  tradition  of  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ments.  Amont;  his  ancestors  were  darinjr  bamiei mutes,  influential 
and  erudite  ecclesiastics,  and  municipal  and  royal  oflicialsof  thecolonv. 
Throufrh  his  father  he  was  related  to  the  ‘rrand  old  hunter  of  emeralds, 
Fernao  Dias  Paes  Leme,  and  through  his  mother  to  Pedro  Taques  de 
Almeida,  capitao-mor  or  governor  of  the  captaincy  of  Sao  Vicente, 
later  Sao  Paulo.  In  him  were  united  three  distinguished  lines,  the 
Lenies,  the  Tacpies,  and  the  Paes,  all  noted  for  large  plantation  hold¬ 
ings,  for  rich  gold-mining  properties,  and  for  honorable  public  service. 

Of  the  long  roster  of  family  names  famous  in  colonial  history  Pedro 
Tacpies  was  proudest,  perhaps,  of  the  sturdy  old  baudelraiite  Fernao 
Dias  Paes  l^eme.  At  the  end  of  an  active  life  of  vigorous  cam¬ 
paigning  in  the  hinterland,  Fernao  Dias  organized  an  imposing 
baudeim,  largely  at  his  own  expense,  to  search  for  the  elusive  mineral 
riches  so  eagerly  desired  by  the  Lisbon  Court.  For  7  years  the  old 
frontiersman  fought  hopeless  odds:  supplies  gave  out ;  his  companions 
deserted  him;  he  was  forced  to  hang  one  of  his  own  sons,  Jose  Paes, 
as  the  instigator  of  a  mutiny,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  assassinate 
him;  he  resupplied  himself  at  his  own  expense,  im|)overishing  his 
wife  and  family;  and  he  finally  died  on  the  way  out  just  after  he  dis¬ 
covered  what  he  considered  a  region  rich  in  emeralds.  He  never 
learned  that  the  hag  of  precious  stones  which  he  so  carefully  guarded 
contained  relatively  worthless  colored  crystals.  He  failed  to  find 
emeralds  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  hut  he  did 
find  the  route  that  led  into  the  heart  of  the  mining  region  and  he  did 
lay  open  the  section  which  a  few  years  after  his  death  became  famous 
as  the  El  Dorado  of  Brazil.  Clarcia  Rodriguez  (his  son),  Borha  (lato 
(his  son-in-law),  Mathias  Cardoso  de  Almeida,  and  others  in  the 
bandeira  were  leaders  in  the  gold  rush  to  the  fields  of  Minas  (leraes. 
Pedro  Taques  was  born  only  31  years  after  the  death  of  the  «)ld 
explorer,  while  some  of  the  bandeimntes  who  had  gone  on  the  famous 
expedition  still  lived. 

He  grew  up  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  vigorous  tradition  of  heroic 
achievement. 

He  attended  the  Jesuit  school  in  Siio  Paulo,  taking  what  was  offered 
as  the  medieval  trivium  and  quadrivium  curricula  in  which  he 
studied  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  und  Latin. 
He  also  studied  philosophy  under  the  famous  priest,  F)stanislau  de 
('ampus.  He  eventually  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He 
soon  evinced  a  penchant  for  Brazilian  history  amd  genealogy,  which 
he  developed  assiduously  under  the  direction  of  the  (’armelite  friar 
Luiz  dos  Anjos  and  the  Jesuit  Jose  ale  Mascarenhas. 
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As  lio  was  completing  his  course  in  the  .lesnit  school,  the  evil  fate 
which  dogged  him  to  the  end  of  his  life  descended  upon  the  family. 
His  father,  Bartolomeu  Paes,  a  man  of  fairly  snhstantial  means  who 
hehl  a  highly  honorable  hnt  far  from  lucrative  military  post  in  the 
ca|)taincy,  yielded  to  the  lure  of  great  wealth  in  the  gold  mines.  Two 
brothel’s  and  a  brother-in-law  had  already  wrested  such  riches  from  the 
gold  fields  as  to  rank  them  as  nabobs.  Now  Bartolomeu,  restless, 
vigorous,  heroic  in  the  tradition  of  his  family,  first  proposed  to  open 
a  road  to  the  new  gold  fields  of  Cuyahii,  won  the  consent  of  U.  doao 
V,  hut  was  rejected  for  personal  reasons  by  the  captain  general,  Rod¬ 
rigo  Ce/.ar  de  Menezes.  Then  with  two  companions  he  organized  a 
haiidelra,  s|)ent  more  than  three  strenuous,  heartbreaking  years  in  the 
wilds  to  the  north  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  finally  discovered  the  gold  mines 
of  (ioyaz,  the  third  El  Dorado  of  Brazil. 

With  immense  riches  within  his  grasp  he  was  falsely  accused  of 
treachery  by  the  new  captain  general,  Antonio  da  Silva  Caldeira 
Pimentel,  thrown  into  prison,  ami  the  grant  of  lands  and  mineral 
rights  in  rivers  in  (Ioyaz  was  annulled.  A  brother  taking  nearly  seventy 
|)ounds  of  solid  gold  as  the  argument  most  easily  understood  by  the 
court  set  out  for  Lisbon  to  right  the  wrong,  only  to  he  assassinated 
on  hoard  ship  by  a  renegade  priest  from  Minas  Cleraes-  Pedro  Taques 
aftirms  at  the  instigation  of  the  cajitain  general.  The  annulment  was 
reaffirmed  by  the  new  captain  general,  and  Bartolomeu,  undaunted, 
onee  more  turned  to  the  road  projeet,  while  Bento  Paes,  his  son  who 
was  studying  law  at  Coimbra,  pleaded  the  case  before  the  court. 
Suddenly  on  danuary  1,  1738,  Bartolomeu  died  of  the  smallpox, 
leaving  a  widow,  six  daughters,  the  son  in  Lisbon,  Pedro  Taipies, 
then  23  years  old,  a  host  of  creditors,  and  claims  to  untold  wealth  in 
(Ioyaz.  While  the  family  was  still  staggering  under  that  blow,  news 
arrived  that  the  son  in  Idshon  had  been  drowned  as  he  returned  to 
shore  after  pleading  the  cause  of  the  family  before  the  new  captain 
general  who  was  sailing  for  Brazil. 

Pedro  Taques  took  over  the  tangled  affairs  of  his  father,  and  in  seven 
yeai^s  liquidated  1.5,()()()  cruzados  of  debts,  a  sum  eijual  to  a  fair-sized 
fortune  today.  In  1745  he  turned  over  the  estate  to  his  mother,  and 
three  years  later  moved  to  (loyaz  to  recoup  his  personal  fortunes. 
There  fate  was  kind  to  him,  for  he  found  favor  with  the  captain 
genend  of  the  newly  organized  captaincy.  He  received  a  govern¬ 
ment  post  with  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  mining  operations  on  his 
own  account.  He  proved  an  able  administrator,  cooperating  with 
the  captain  general  in  the  almost  impossible  task  of  collecting  the 
royal  fifth.  In  four  years  he  amassed  a  modest  fortune  (equivalent 
today  to  70  or  80  contos).  Then  weary  of  the  turbulence,  the  heat 
and  steneli,  the  primitive  rawness  of  the  society  in  which  his  family 
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was  forced  to  move,  he  returned  to  Sao  Paulo,  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  studies  carried  on  with  difficulty  duriiifr  the  years  when  he 
was  untanjrlinfr  his  father’s  affairs  and  completely  interrupted  durinjr 
the  years  in  Cloyaz. 

Scarcely  had  he  reached  Sao  Paulo  than  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Count  of  Vimieiro  to  secure  evidence  in  support  of  the  count’s 
claims  in  the  celebrated  case  in  which  the  Counts  of  Vimieiro  and 

titlk  paok  to  ax 

4.  iQirvdL  i«jf  v'  uuv  KAKLY  VOI.IMK  OX 

AMKKICA. 

erinlol  in  I.V>7,  the  "Paesi 
Xoviimeiite  Ketrovati’Tniiy 
truly  l>e  callefl  the  first  eol- 
leetion  of  voyages  ever  ciiiii- 
pile<l. 


Lumitires  hatth'd  for  possession  of  the  income  due  the  rightful  heir  ttf 
the  first  |)roprietor  of  the  captjiincy  of  Sao  Vicente.  P(*dro  TiKpies 
had  won  some  reputation  as  a  }renejilo{;ist  when  in  1742  he  had  traced 
the  liiu'afre  of  the  historic  liueno  family.  Now  he  wus  commissioned 
by  a  hifrh  ranking  family  in  P(»rtupd  to  pore  over  documents,  search 
throu<;h  public  and  |)rivate  archives,  and  dij;  up  facts  h(*arin*r  on  the 
earliest  history  of  tin*  reirion  in  which  he  lived.  No  more  ctui^t'iiial 
task  could  have  h(‘eti  assi^nt'd  to  him. 
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In  1754  ho  collootod  suflioiont  information  to  onahlo  him  to  snh- 
stantiato  the  claims  of  tho  C\)unt  of  Vimieiro.  Why  should  ho  not 
ntilizo  tho  ovidonco  as  tho  basis  of  a  porsonal  trij)  to  Lisbon?  Thoro  ho 
wonld  study,  dolvo  into  arohivos,  pload  onoo  a^ain  tho  family  oauso, 
and  porchanoo  mako  valuahlo  connootions.  IIo  would  travol  through 
Kuroi)o  in  tho  approvod  mannor  of  tho  first  familios  of  tho  colony. 

110  arrived  in  Lisbon  oarly  in  Soptomhor  1755,  and  sottlod  in  a  houso 
in  the  Bairro  Alto  region,  tho  exact  center  of  tho  famous  oartlupiako 
which  two  months  after  his  arrival  well  nigh  razed  Lisbon  and  loft 
over  5(),0(H)  dead.  Money,  clothes,  letters  of  introduction,  manu- 
scri|)ts,  everything  was  burned;  he  esca|)ed  with  his  life  hut  that  was 
all. 

Fortunately  a  relative,  1).  Isabel  Fires  Monteiro,  a  wealthy  widow 
who  had  married  an  equally  wealthy  retired  contractor  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  diamond  mines,  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  There  he 
found  asylum.  Through  the  influence  of  the  ex-contractor  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  lucrative  post  of  treasurer  of  the  HnUa  <la  ('ruzmhv  for  the 
district  which  included  the  captaincies  of  Sao  Paulo,  (loyaz,  and  Matto 
(Irosso.  To  delay  in  Lisbon  thus  became  impossible,  hut  he  did  man¬ 
age  to  visit  the  great  bibliographer,  Diogo  Barbosa  Machado,  and 
meet  the  charmed  circle  of  literati  of  whom  he  had  dreamed  in  lirazil. 
lie  left  Portugal  in  .March  1757. 

llis  new  post  was  eminently  suited  to  his  tastes.  He  was  to  super- 
inteml  the  sale  of  the  papal  hulls,  the  possession  of  which  granted 
dispensation  to  the  holder  from  certain  of  the  fasts  obligatory  on  the 
faithful.  .V  i)art  of  the  income  from  this  source,  so  lucrative  that  it 
constituted  an  important  item  in  the  Portuguese  budget,  was  devoted 
to  the  ransom  of  ('hristians  held  captive  by  the  Barhary  pirates, 
rnder  his  direction  were  suhtreasurers  scattered  throughout  the  three 
captaincies  -potential  agents  for  his  historical  researches.  His  in¬ 
come,  which  was  suflicient  to  enable  him  to  live  in  ease,  was  increased 
to  an  even  higher  point  when  in  17()3  was  added  the  lucrative  super¬ 
intendency  of  the  mines  of  the  munici|)ality  of  Sao  Paulo.  Financially 
independent,  with  a  ho<ly  of  agents  strategically  located,  he  could 
turn  again  to  his  studies — an  inclination  which  was  deepened  by 
catastrophes  in  his  own  household.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  luul 
married  in  17:15,  <lied  the  year  he  returned  from  Portugal.  He  re- 
nnirrietl  four  years  later  only  to  have  his  second  wife  die  in  childbirth 
the  folh»wing  year.  Tw»)  children  died  before  the  second  marriage 
and  his  eldest  son  entered  the  Carmelite  cloister.  With  something 
like  <les|>aiir  he  immersed  himself  in  his  stmlies. 

'  Tli<>  Kiill  Ilf  Ihf  Criisiiilc,  oriciiiiilly  KnuiliiiK  iiiiliilKiiniiis  tolhiis«>  who  foiiKht  agninst  thointUlrl  amllali'r 

111  thiiso  iiintriliiitiiig  to  holy  wiirs.  Inter  iiii‘ltiili>il  I  hoMe  giving  iiliiis,  in  resimnse  tuthe  hull,  for  theinnstrnr' 
lion  iinil  repiiir  of  i-liiirrlies  iiinl  other  |iious  works.  Kihtiik. 
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In  tlu*  (lecado  followiiifr  I?")?  Feclro  Taques  did  his  best  work.  A 
loadinjr  fi^rnre  in  the  cultural  and  political  life  of  the  captaincy,  a 
friend  and  counselor  to  the  captain-frcncral,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  life  of  the  colony.  Records  show  that  he  sent  ajrents  throufrhout 
the  southern  |)art  of  Brazil,  some  of  them  as  far  as  Paraguay.  On 
what  husiness  the  records  do  not  say.  He  himself  visited  all  the 
puhlic  and  ecclesiastical  and  many  of  the  private  archives  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  Sao  Vicente.  He  worked  on  the  monumental  Xnhiliarcliia 
Paiilistaua  Ilistorlca  e  (ieiiealotfica  '*  and  |)roduced  a  numher  of  works 
which  have  heen  lost,  such  as  a  history  of  Sao  Paulo,  an  account  of 
the  discoverers  of  Brazil,  and  elements  of  a  history  of  Piratininga. 
Perhaps  some  day  co|)ies  of  these  will  turn  up;  for  the  jm'sent  we 
know  that  he  wrote  such  works  and  wish  ardently  that  they  had  heen 
preserved.  During  this  period  he  led  an  active,  vigorous,  |)roductive 
life. 

For  ten  years,  therefore,  Pedro  Tatpies  lived  a  full,  hap|)y  life, 
respect<*d,  tinancially  independent,  a  power  in  the  ca|)taincy.  Then 
the  clouds  gathered.  Twice  a  widower,  he  hecame  enamored  of  the 
charms  of  a  widow  whose  constant  retpiest  was  for  money.  The 
father  of  his  se<-<)nd  wife,  in  des|)erate  straits  in  Rio  de  .laneiro, 
pleaded  for  funds.  Ivoan  followed  loan  taken  from  the  coffers  of  the 
liiifla  (/(I  ('rtiziida.  In  17<»7  hy  recourse  to  desperate  remedies  and 
hy  the  aid  of  his  friend  Madre  de  Deus  he  evaded  the  e.xposure  which 
came  slutrtly  afterward  when  an  accounting  was  demanded.  An 
investigati«)n  revealed  a  shortag<*  of  the  enormous  sum  of  m*arly 
thirteen  and  a  half  contos. 

Kverything  went  in  the  crash.  His  projx'rty  was  put  up  for  auc- 
ti(»n  — a  disaster  in  view  of  the  decadence  of  Siio  Paulo;  every  avaiilahle 
source  was  searche<l  for  funds  to  make  u|>  the  deficit;  aind  his  guairain- 
tors,  whaa  were  harced  taa  |)ait  up  small  faartunes  in  caatiseapience  <af  th<‘ 
faaaiids  which  tlu*y  had  sigtied,  haavered  aaver  him  like  haiwks  taa  seiza* 
aany  |)ittanca>  ha‘  iiaight  aaa-apiira*.  Tha*  captaincy  in  ainaaazenaent  anal 
alisgiist  turna>al  its  hack  upaati  him.  linpraialeiit,  aavaudrustful,  na'gli- 
gent,  this  he  was;  alishaatia‘st  he  was  naat. 

Faar  ten  years  IValraa  Taapu*s  alraggaxl  aaait  aa  misa'raihle  a*.\istena‘a‘. 
Illn<*ss  attackaxl  hina;  a  na'rvaaais  alisaarah'r  gra*w  saa  viaalauit  thaat  ha*  waas 
laiaahla*  faa  writa-;  ha*  a*aaulal  laaat  aaffaaral  aa  sa*a*ra‘taary  laiah'ss  ha*  wa*ra*  iaraala*r- 
taakiiag  aia  ita va*stigaatiaan  a*spa*a*ially  aarala*ra*al  aataal  paaial  faar.  It  waas  aanala*!' 
tha*sa*  caaiaaiiliaans  thaat  ha*  wraata*  lay  alictat iaaia  tha*  /nfnrnia^an  sahre  a/.v 
iiiiiniK  tie  S.  I‘(iuhi'*  aataal  tha*  I .sohre  ti  estath)  tins  tihleltis  tie 
intlittH  (la  ra/titania  de  S.  I‘aalii,"'  laaath  aaf  which  wa*ra*  aarala*ra*al  lay  the 

*  **  arpl  of  thi*  Nohilily  of  Stio  *' 

*  Inf^ffmation  on  thf*  of  Stif*  I'ttulo  *’  Koitor 

Inf'frrriHtion  on  th**  of  Ifn*  ln«lnin  vilhtif****  of  tli**  ruiilHiiify  of  Sao  I*hiiIo  **  Koitok. 
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(•ai)tain-j;(*noral.  The  first  lias  been  preserved ;  the  second  disappeared. 
At  the  order  of  the  ('ount  of  Viinieiro  he  afrain  turned  to  the  early 
history  of  Sao  Vieente,  dnjr  up  the  old  evidence  prepared  in  17")4,  and 
adding  to  it  considerahly,  wrote  the  Illstorla  da  cnpitauia  de  S. 
Viveide  “  which  covers  the  period  from  loSl  when  it  was  founded  to 
1714  when  it  was  incor|>orated  in  the  crown.  Painfully  he  added  to 
the  Xob'diarchia  while  he  and  his  family  lived  in  extreme  difficulties. 
He  reached  the  depths,  however,  when  two  more  of  his  children  died: 
the  Carmelite  friar  and  the  youii'rer  Balduino  who  had  remained  his 
inseparable  com|)anion  in  adverse  fortune  and  had  served  as  the 
amanuensis  when  secretaries  were  no  longer  possible. 


Kroiii  "  Itrvbttn  <l«i  limtituto  r  C  itmcrnphien  ' 


KAl'SIMII.K  oK  A I  TOOK  A  I’ll  OK  l‘K  I  )UO  TAgi  KS  DK  M.MKIOA  C\KS  I.KMK 
Kroiii  II  in  llii>  l‘iiuli.<lii  Miimmimi.  Siio  I’iiiiIk. 

In  a  last  elfoii  to  secure  funds  sufiicient  to  relieve  the  memhei's  of 
his  family  of  the  crushing  debt  which  they  would  inherit  at  his  death, 
he  turned  once  more  to  the  court  in  the  hope  of  receivinir  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  wronjr  done  his  father  ot)  years  earlier.  He  could 
(*ount  on  the  friendship  of  inlluential  pei-sona^es  in  Lisbon,  notably 
the  (  'omit  of  Viinieiro  and  two  hrothei-s  from  Hio  de  daneiro,  distantly 
related  to  him,  who  had  risen  to  important  positions  in  Portupd. 
()ne  of  these  brothers,  doao  Pereira  Kamos  de  .Vzeredo  ('outinho, 
came  into  possession  of  copies  of  many  chaptei’s  of  the  Xob'diarchia 
and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
much  of  tin*  monumental  work.  The  .V/.ereilo  Coutinlms  were  twt> 


'*  Ilist4»r>  uf  tif  Suo  Viivtito  Khithk 
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of  tlie  very  few  wlio  jrlinipsod  the  value  of  Pedro  Tatpies’  work.  It 
was  largely  at  their  sujrfrestion  tliat  he  undertook  a  seeond  trip  to 
Lisbon. 

The  receipt  of  a  i)art  of  his  sliare  of  an  inheritance  left  by  a  relative 
in  Cuyaha  enabled  him  to  make  the  trip.  Almost  an  invalid,  he 
sailed  in  1774  to  plead  once  more  for  justice.  Months  passed  while 
his  j)etition  slumbered  among  the  pa|)ers  of  the  powerful  Manpiis  of 
Pomhal.  The  |)aralysis  which  had  alllicted  him  since  the  catastrophe 
of  the  HuUa  do  Cruzado  grew  so  much  worse  that  a  return  to  Brazil 
was  imperative  if  he  wished  to  die  in  his  cherished  Sao  Paulo.  Sick 
at  heart,  he  embarked  in  August  of  177(5.  dust  at  sailing  time 
Azeredo  ('outinho  rushed  on  hoard  with  news  that  the  petition  for 
1.5,000  cruzados  com|)ensation  had  been  granted  by  the  king.  The 
|)romise  had  been  given;  would  it  he  carried  out? 

Karly  in  March  of  the  following  year  the  end  came.  As  yet  no 
sign  of  payment  of  any  part  of  the  compensation  had  been  received. 

The  family  on  whom  his  obligations  would  fall  consisted  of  one 
daughter  by  his  first  marriage,  the  third  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
in  17(59  when  he  was  ‘tn  and  she  was  20,  four  small  daughters  by  the 
last  marriage,  and  two  septuagenarian  sisters.  So  poor  was  he  that 
he  could  order  ordy  S  masses  said  for  his  soul  instead  of  the  200  he 
ardently  desired.  He  still  owed  considerable  sums  to  religious 
orders,  private  creditors,  and  guarantors.  To  offset  his  obligations 
he  had  the  rest  of  his  part  of  the  Cuyaha  inheritance  and  the  promise 
of  1.5,000  cruzados  from  the  royal  treasury.  On  March  :i,  1777,  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  the  Carmelite  cemetery  in  Sao  Paulo.  Eleven 
days  before,  I),  dose  I  had  died  and  Pomhal  had  fallen — ami  the 
anti-Pombal  reaction  cancelled  the  payment  of  the  1.5,000  cruzados. 

IVdro  Taques  died  discredited  and  forgotten;  the  work  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  major  interest  of  his  life  suffered  a  like  fate.  His  manu¬ 
scripts  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  in  his  own  words,  considered  ! 

them  useful  mainly  as  tapers  for  celebrations  on  St.  John’s  Eve.  Of 
the  work  on  which  he  s|)ent  fifty  years  of  incessant,  indefatigable 
labor,  the  Xohillarrhin  /*auli.siaun,  there  survived  some  twenty-four 
chapters.  In  them  are  cross  references  to  seventy-three  chajiters 
which  have  been  lost,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  these  references 
tell  the  fidl  tale  of  the  number  of  chapters  actually  written.  The 
part  published  by  the  Brazilian  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute 
takes  twelve  hundred  octavo  pages  printed  in  medium  type;  if  the 
remainder  were  in  proportion,  the  work  as  actually  written  would 
have  taken  well  over  three  thousand  i)rinted  pages.  Beginning  in 
1742  with  the  Bueno  family  he  labored  persistently  on  the  project 
until  the  very  end  of  his  life  for,  though  half-dead  with  paralysis  and 
.so  feeble  that  he  was  forced  to  hasten  his  return  in  order  to  die  in 


( 
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Brazil,  he  attempted  on  his  last  trip  to  Lisbon  to  check  his  state¬ 
ments  in  the  Torre  do  Tombo}^  To  have  accomplished  a  work  so 
colossal  in  scope  and  so  dependent  on  archive  research  in  eighteenth 
century  Brazil  at  a  time  when  travel  was  incredibly  difficult  and 
dependable  assistants  practically  unavailable  constitutes  an  achieve¬ 
ment  which  ranks  with  any  exploit  of  his  bandeirante  ancestry. 

The  last  inelfectual  trip  to  Lisbon  resulted  in  one  stroke  of  rare 
fortune,  for  he  left  copies  of  many  chapters  with  his  friend  Joao 
Pereira  Kamos  de  Azeredo  Coutinho,  who  with  his  brother  realized 
the  value  of  the  work.  Through  devious  channels  these  chapters. 


SAO  VIC'KNTF.  AND  SANTOS 
This  old  print  shows  on  early  view  of  the  Jiort  for  Silo  Paulo. 


together  with  additional  parts  found  in  random  archives  and  in 
forgotten  heaps  of  discarded  paper,  were  delivered  to  the  Brazilian 
Historical  and  (leographical  Institute  where  they  found  worthy 
reception.  Of  the  vast  amount  of  work  actually  written  and  of  his 
voluminous  correspondence  there  have  survived:  the  mutilated 
Xobdiarvhia  Paullstana,  the  Ilistoria  da  Capitania  de  S.  Vicente,  the 
Infonnaqdo  sobre  af>  Minna  de  S.  Pardo,  the  Xoticin  Iliatorica  da 
Exprdmo  doa  Jesuitas  de  S.  Pardo  ern  1640,^^  and  six  letters. 

Why  is  the  work  of  Pedro  Tafpies  worthy  the  esteem  in  which  it  is 
held  by  the  modern  historian?  Why  should  a  work,  however  vol- 

The  national  archives  of  PorliiKal.— Kditor. 

'•  "Historical  account  of  the  Kxpiilsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Silo  Paulo  in  IMO."— Kpitor. 

77.".S.!— :!4  IliiIMt - :t 
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uminous,  which  is  devoted  to  tracin^r  the  lii)eajre  of  some  hundred 
families  of  the  captaincies  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  accpiire 
the  value  to  which  the  Xobiliarchia  has  unquestionaldy  attained? 
The  answer  is  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  Pedro  Taques  does 
more  than  list  the  names  of  children  and  dates  of  birth,  marriage,  and 
death.  The  work  is  a  series  of  biographies  ranging  from  a  line  or 
two  in  some  cases  to  over  forty  pages  devoted  to  the  emerald  hunter, 
Fernao  Dias  Paes  I^eme.  In  these  biographies  he  presents  a  mass  of 
factual  information  of  infinite  value  to  the  historian — the  locality  in 
which  the  character  lived,  his  occupation,  his  possessions,  the  main 
events  of  his  life,  the  evil  and  the  good  that  he  did,  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  to  family,  captaincy,  and  sometimes  to  king,  carefid  transcripts 
of  acts  of  camaras  and  other  Ixidies,  letters,  wills,  land  grants,  and 
other  official  documents.  The  men  he  pictures  were  the  men  who 
pushed  the  frontier  hack  from  the  line  set  by  the  treaty  of  1494  between 
S|)ain  and  Portugal  until  Brazil  came  to  comprise  four  times  its 
original  territory.  To  the  north,  skirting  the  frontier  of  the  coast 
captaincies,  they  crossed  the  Divide  into  the  Amazon  region;  to  the 
west  they  penetrated  to  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay;  to  the  south 
they  pushed  as  far  as  1.4i  Plata.  The  captaincy  of  Sao  Paulo  sprawled 
over  the  interior  until  it  e.xpanded  beyond  all  possible  limits  of  effi¬ 
cient  organization  and  vast  commonwealths  such  as  Minas  Geraes, 
Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  Santa  Catharina,  Parana,  and  even  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  were  organized,  leaving  Sao  Paulo  shorn  of  the  results  of  its 
labors.  The  Xobiliarchia  is  the  record  of  that  e.xpansionist  move¬ 
ment — -one  of  the  remarkable  movements  of  history. 

In  the  second  place,  Pedro  Taques  demanded  documentary  proof 
for  what  he  wrote  down.  lie  carefully  related  what  his  master  Jose 
de  Mascarenhas  told  him  of  many  families  of  Sao  Paulo,  hut  he 
added  that  he  had  never  found  documents  to  support  these  hits  of 
information.  He  fidminates  against  Rocha  Pitta,  the  venerated  dean 
of  history  writers  of  his  day,  as  one  who  “accepted  as  true  history 
whatever  information  came  to  hand  without  further  scrutiny  on  the 
assumption  that  all  facts  related  to  the  writer  are  true.”  With 
infinite  patience  he  labored  for  hours  deciphering  si.xteenth  century 
script,  spending  a  day  on  a  few  lines.  That  he  erred  at  times  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  hut  his  passion  for  exactness  and  certainty  based  on 
documentary  pumf  gives  him  a  modern  note  and  lends  authenticity 
to  statements  on  archive  material  long  since  destroyed. 

In  the  third  place,  Pedro  Taques  turned  his  hack  on  the  pomp  of 
purple  and  fanfare  of  royal  decrees  and  official  acts  to  recount  the 
common  life  of  the  colonial.  He  concentrated  on  one  class  of  colonial, 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sao  Paulo  region;  hut  of 
their  lives  he  recounts  the  human  side.  He  dwells  with  great  care  and 
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seriousness  on  the  intimate  phases  of  the  daily  existence  of  these 
colonials  their  dress,  their  diet,  their  household  furnishings,  their 
play  and  loves  and  hates;  their  nicknames,  their  jiliysical  appearance, 
their  ambitions.  It  is  social  history  written  by  one  close  enough  to 
ascertain  the  type  of  details  that  pass  and  leave  such  scant  record. 
History  to  him  was  the  tale  of  human  beings,  not  the  record  of  kings 
and  royal  governors;  it  was  the  story  of  single  individuals  who  lived, 
worked,  and  died,  and  contributed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  a 
movement  significant  in  the  development  of  Brazil.  There  is  much 
of  the  modern  in  that  conception. 

( To  bf  continued) 


RADIO  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

By  Victor  H.  Sctro 

(Part  l)‘ 

BEFORK  discussing  the  broadcasting  stations  of  Latin  America,  it 
might  he  well  to  speak  of  the  beginnings  of  radio  in  the  United 
States.  As  early  as  191(i  Dr.  Lee  DeForest,  a  pioneer  radio  experi¬ 
menter,  had  developed  a  means  of  transmitting  sounds  hy  wireless, 
hut  little  was  known  of  his  attempts.  Broadcasting  had  its  real 
inception  in  the  garage  of  a  Pittsburgh  amateur.  Dr.  Frank  Conrad, 
in  1919.  His  station  was  called  8XK.  The  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  saw  possibilities  in  the  broadcasting  of 
entertainment  by  radio  and  hacked  his  experimental  work;  early 
in  1920  a  limited  commercial  license  was  secured  for  the  station,  and 
the  call  letters  KDKA  were  assigned.  In  1921  Westinghouse  engi¬ 
neers  built  WJZ  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Station  WBZ  at  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  Station  WEAF  in  New  York  came  next,  and 
others  were  soon  erected  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country. 

The  first  South  American  broadcast  was  that  of  the  complete  opera 
Parsi/al  from  the  Coliseo  Theatre  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  August  26, 
1920,  hy  Radio  Argentina.  This  station  continued  to  broadcast  almost 
daily  over  a  small  area,  giving  the  music  of  many  of  the  operas  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Coliseo  Theatre.  The  first  Uruguayan  broadcast  was 
from  the  roof  of  the  Hotel  Florida  in  Montevideo  on  November  14, 
1922,  hy  the  station  of  Don  Sebastian  Paradizahal.  Its  distance 
record  in  those  days  was  made  hy  exchanging  radiotelegraphic  com¬ 
munications  with  the  Danish  steamship  Anne,  which  was  near  Cape 
Horn. 

>  i*art  11,  which  will  (ic  piihlishml  next  month,  will  discuss  radio  programs,  governmental  regtilation,  and 
the  educational  use  of  radio  in  I.atin  America. 
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The  arcoin|)anyin<:  table  f'ives  the  mmiher,  kiloevole  freiiuencies, 
wave  leiifrths  in  meters,  and  power  in  kilowatts  of  the  long-wave 
radio  stations  in  the  various  Latin  Aineriean  countries: 


Xo.  Kre<|iiency:  ko. 


Wave  length: 

til. 


I’ower:  kw. 


Ardent  ina 

Hraril..  .  .  .  . 

Chile _  - 

Coloinhia . 

('osta  Ri<"a  . 

I'liha  .  . 

nniiiiniean  Kepiihlic  . 

Ecuador .  . 

K:1  Salvador..  .  _  ..  . 

Ouateniala .  . . 

Uaiti .  . 

Hondiira-:  ...  _  ... 

Mexico . . 

N  icaradua . 

1‘araduay . 

I’eru . .  . 

Criiduay  . 

Venezuela  . . .  .. 

Total . 


40 

5«(F-1.4:iO 

."lUa-’Jlo  i 

0. 0.'>-30. 

42 

74<^-!.4:«)  ’ 

410-210  ' 

O.Wi-l^. 

57 

500-1.460 

.5i:-20.'> 

0.01-1. 

5 

60(^1.200 

4:t4-2.‘iO 

0.  0-2-2. 

18 

550-1.4.50 

.■>4.'i-207 

0.  0075-.  .=>. 

52 

.5«0-l.:«^2  ; 

.'iOS-217 

0.  OI.VS.I.v. 

4 

,50K-i.:iy5 

a)l-21,') 

tl.OI-l.l. 

2 

1.  1.5:4-1.2,50 

200-240 

0.  (W-.  3. 

1 

441 

0.  .•>. 

2 

1.  :t50-l.  :4so 

•222-217 

0.  07.V.  .■). 

1 

*♦20 

020 

1. 

1 

1.270 

•2:«i 

0.  1. 

,Vi0- 1.420 

.■>;«c2ii 

0.  00,5-1. Kl. 

4 

H,50 

1  ;«-2-2:i2 

0.  05-.  2,5. 

4 

1,000-1,46.5 

;«)0-2IK 

0.  1.5-1. 

!  8 

7.50-1,448 

4(N)-20a 

0. 0-25-1.  5. 

610-1,480 

49-2- 20;t 

0.01-5. 

6 

7x50-1,200 

40O--250 

1  0. 0-2-5. 

845 

,5.50-1.  480 

54,'V--2tW 

0.005-1.50. 

liuenos  Aires  has  22  long-wave  stations,  of  which  LRo  is  of  30  kw, 
LR4  of  16  kw,  LR3  of  14  kw,  LRlO  of  11  kw,  and  LS8  of  10  kw. 
Mexico  has  a  150  kw  station,  XEXT,  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  Taniaulipas; 
one  of  50  kw,  XEPN,  at  Piedras  Negras,  Coahuila;  ami  one  of  50  kw, 
XEW,  in  Mexico  C"it}'.  She  has  three  stations  of  10  kw  and  four  of 
5  kw.  Many  of  her  stations  are  of  .5,  .25,  or  .1  kw.  Mexico  has 
the  most  radio  stations  and  the  most  jiowerful  long-wave  stations  of 
any  Latin  American  country'.  Five  of  her  stations  are  still  under 
construction. 

The  Latin  American  short-wave  stations  are  given  below: 


Country 


.\rdcnlina . 

liolivia...  . 

Brazil  _ 

Colonihia  . 

Costa  Kica . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic 

E:cuador .  . 

•  fuateinala  . 

Hondura.s  . 

Mexico . 

Xicaradua . . 

I’eru . . 

Venezuela . 

Total . 


Xo. 

Fretjuency:  kc 

Wave-leriRth:  j 
m  1 

I’ower:  kw 

3 

7. 080-10.  :4,50 

42.  37-2S.  yy 

1-2. 

1 

6,08(4-  9.  120 

49.  .30-3-2.  69 

2 

8.  18.5-  8.  186 

:46.  65 

1-2. 

10 

,5. 952-  7.  400 

.50.  40-40. 55 

0. 1-0.3. 

2 

6. 08(4  11,790 

49.  34--2.5.  45 

2  ' 

.5.9>»,V  6.040 

,50  -49. 67 

0.0-2. 

:{ 

.5,  y.5:i-  6.  3-20 

•V).  40-47.  50 

0.01. 

3 

4.  1 1(4-  6. 676 

73  -44. 9.3 

0.  15-10. 

1 

6.  IHO 

4S.,50 

I 

6. 0(X5  11.740 

49.  96-2,5.  .55 

0.  :i5-o.  ;i6. 

1 

9,  (iOO 

31.25 

2 

6.0:4,5-11.890 

49.  71-25.  23 

1. 

2 

6.  2:iV  7,  KiO 

46.  10-42 

5 

6.07-2-  y.. 500 

49.  39-31.  .56 

3K 

1  4.  1 10-1 1,  HW) 

73  -25. 23 

0.01-1-2. 

The  total  number  of  both  long-  and  short-wave  stations  in  Latin 
America  is  383.  There  are  about  1,054,300  receiving  sets  in  use  in 
Latin  America,  600,000  of  which  are  in  Argentina. 
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Ainont;  tl»e  Buenos  Aires  stations,  we  find  that  LR  5,  Radio  Excel¬ 
sior,  last  year  installed  a  new  broadcasting  station  at  Monte  Grande, 
about  1 1  miles  from  Buenos  Aires.  The  antenna  is  089  feet  high,  the 
highest  and  possibly  the  most  technically  perfect  in  South  America. 
This  station  is  very  powerful.  The  Marconi  transmitter,  of  EnglLsh 
construction,  is  used.  The  station  is  situated  in  the  open  country, 
away  from  surroundings  which  might  interfere  with  the  quality  of  the 
transmission.  LS8,  Radio  Stentor,  has  a  Philips  transmitter  from 
Holland,  of  30  kw  jiower,  the  radius  of  which  is  about  2,200  miles. 
The  antenna  is  413  feet  high.  This  is  the  most  modern  and  expensive 
.  transmitter  yet  installed  in  South  America,  but  it  apparently  is  not 

being  operated  at  its  full  power.  The  station  offers  an  alternation 


Cnurteny  of  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  C'orporation. 


A  KADIO  TKANSMITTIN'O  STATION’,  lU’EN'OS  AIKES,  AR(JE.\TIXA. 

Coininerciiil  rmlifiteleplionio  comniiinipation  with  Kew  York  was  inaiipurated  in  KktO.  Xow  Ariientina 
has  raiiio  connections  with  most  of  the  world. 

of  sung  and  spoken  numbers.  Television  is  occupying  the  attention 
of  those  in  charge  of  LR4,  Radio  Splendid. 

LV7,  Radio  Tucuman,  will  this  year  undergo  important  modifica¬ 
tions.  Among  these  is  an  increa.se  in  power  to  5  kw,  so  that  it  will 
be  able  to  cover  the  northern  section  of  the  country  in  any  weather 
conditions  and  at  any  time  of  day;  this  will  make  Radio  Tucuman 
the  great  broadcasting  station  of  northern  Argentina.  Its  programs 
will  he  improved  by  the  inclusion  of  important  musical  and  literary 
numbers.  IVriodically  the  microphone  of  this  station  will  be  taken  to 

I  the  most  important  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Province  of  Tucuman, 

as  well  as  to  those  in  the  neighboring  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero, 
from  which  there  will  be  broadcast  important  local  numbers. 
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In  Ijiniii  the  Ar<;entine  stations  LR3,  LKO,  LR9,  and  oiners  are 
heard  with  jrreat  volume  and  clarity.  The  iini)rovement  in  the  Ar<?en- 
tine  radio  stations  has  been  favorably  noted  in  Peru.  1jR.‘I,  Radio 
Nacional,  can  also  be  heard  well  in  Colombia. 

On  September  21,  1933,  the  first  day  of  the  Arjientine  spring:,  a 
baiupiet  for  those  connected  with  radio  in  Argentina  was  held  in 
Ruenos  Aires  at  the  Castelar  Hotel.  This  was  sponsored  by  the 
Asociacion  Xaciotial  de  liroadcd'tters  Argentlnos  and  by  the  Union 
de  Indtistrialei<  y  Comercianies  de  Radio.  It  is  hoped  to  establish 
September  21  as  an  annual  Radio  Day. 

The  lirst  radiotelephonic  communication  between  Berlin  and  Buenos 
Aires  was  effected  Aug:ust  3,  1927,  by  the  Telefunken  Company  at 
Xauen,  Oermany,  using:  wave-lenjiths  of  14.90  and  17.30  meters.  This 
was  apparently  the  first  radiotelei)honic  connection  to  be  made 
with  Latin  America.  The  circuit  was  i)ut  into  commercial  service 
December  10,  1928.  The  lirst  commercial  radiotelephonic  service 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  was  commenced  April  3, 
1930,  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires.  Arg:entina  now  has  direct 
radiotelephone  connection  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Brazil.  She 
has  wire  telephone  connection  with  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay, 
and  Chile’s  radiotelephone  service  with  Peru  connects  the  latter  coun¬ 
try  with  Ai’gentina.  Argentina  also  has  indirect  radiotelephone  con¬ 
nection  with  Nicaragua,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Belgium, 
Luxemburg,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Egypt,  Java,  the  Philipi)ines,  Siam, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  many  other  countries.  The  longest  cir¬ 
cuit  in  regular  use  by  the  Compania  Union  Telefonica  of  Buenos  Aires 
is  that  to  Sydney,  Australia,  a  distance  of  17,(11()  miles,  by  way  of 
the  British  Post  Office  Station  at  Rugby,  England.  The  telephones 
of  4.8  countries,  including  all  continents  and  many  islands,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  larger  ocean  liners,  are  available  to  most  of  the  South 
American  countries. 

On  December  1,  1932,  direct  radiotelegraph  service  was  inaugurated 
between  Tokio  and  Buenos  Aires,  with  the  exchange  of  messages  by 
the  respective  Ministers  of  Foreign  Relations  and  of  Communications. 
The  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Company  of  San  Francisco  has 
direct  radiotelegraph  communication  with  Buenos  Aires,  as  well  as 
with  Lima,  Bogota,  and  with  Camagiiey  in  Cuba. 

Argentine,  Uruguayan,  and  certain  North  American  stations  are 
regularly  heard  in  Bolivia,  the  North  American  broadcasts  being  made 
by  short  wave.  The  La  Paz  short-wave  station  Illimani,  the  highest 
in  the  world  (13,400  feet),  is  using  a  considerable  amount  of  its 
program  time  for  patriotic  propaganda,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Centro  de  Propaganda  y  Defenxa  Nacional  of  La  Paz.  Most  of  the 


I  Courtesy  of  CompaAU  Radio  Boliviana. 

THE  ILLIMANI  SHORT-WAVE  STATION,  LA  PAZ.  BOLIVIA. 

f' 

i  This  new  station,  situate<l  at  an  altitude  of  13,100  feet  above  sea  level,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 

I  highest  radio  station  in  the  world.  I’pper;  A  general  view  of  the  station  ami  antennae,  with  Mount 

f  Illimani  in  the  background.  Lower:  The  Imilding  containing  the  transmitting  apparatus. 


receiving  .sets  are  in  La  Paz,  tliougli  the  radio  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular  in  Cochabamba,  Oruro,  and  other  places.  No  taxes  are  levied 
on  the  ownership  of  receiving  sets.  The  lai^e  sets  can  receive  long 
wave  from  Buenos  Aires  at  least,  and  short-wave  adapters  are  usually 
bought  with  these  sets  for  the  reception  of  transmissions  from  Paris, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Schenectady,  and  Pittsburgh.  Paris  appears  to  be 
the  most  reliable  of  these  for  reception  in  La  Paz  during  most  of  the 
year.  The  American  stations,  however,  are  often  clearest  in  other 
parts  of  the  countiy*.  During  the  summer  period,  from  November  to 
March,  short-wave  reception  is  very  poor. 
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Brazil  has  direct  radiotelephone  connection  with  the  United  States, 
Great  Britian,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Argentina;  and 
indirect  connection  with  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Peru,  Portugal  and  other  ])arts  of  Europe,  Egypt,  South 
Africa,  and  other  countries.  The  service  between  the  Ignited  States 
and  Brazil  has  been  extended  further  to  penet  ra  te  t he  southern  Kepublic. 

CE94,  La  Chiltna  Con^olUlada,  of  Santiago,  Chile,  was  started  about 
two  years  ago.  The  station  was  assembled  entirely  in  ('bile,  and  is 
the  only  one  there  having  the  studio  built  entirely  of  celotex  instead 


THE  .MCXirU'AI.  TIIEATEK,  .>JA.\TIA<iO. 

Santiatio's  lesi<lin|!  radio  station,  "I.a  Chilena  Consolidada”.  has  incliideal  on  its  protiranis  liriKidcasts  of 
numerous  ojieras  from  this  theater. 


of  being  hung  with  the  customary  curtains.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country  and  has  extremely  good  acoustic  conditions.  The 
control  room,  adjacent  to  the  studio,  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
KCA  amplifiers.  A  portable  outfit  is  used  in  picking  up  concerts  and 
operas  at  different  theatres  in  Santiago.  During  the  first  18  months  of 
operation,  Im  Chilena  Consolidada  broadcast  at  least  20  operas  from 
the  Muncipal  Theatre.  The  station  has  also  broadcast  interesting 
programs  from  other  countries,  such  as  two  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
speeches,  the  address  of  the  King  of  England  at  the  opening  of  the 
World  Economic  Conference,  and  many  others.  There  was  a  rebroad¬ 
cast  of  a  performance  at  the  C’oldn  Theatre  in  Buenos  Aires  that  lasted 
five  hours. 
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This  station  was  the  first  in  Chile  to  use  high-power  water-cooled 
tubes  and  high-voltage  ineroury-vapor  rectifier  tubes.  The  trans¬ 
mitter  is  linked  with  the  studio  through  special  telephone  lines.  At 
the  present  time,  La  Chilena  Consolidada  is  working  8!j  hours  daily. 
It  has  many  foreign  listeners.  Owing  to  topography,  Santiago  stations 
are  not  heard  well  in  Valparaiso  and  its  environs.  Therefore  La 
Chilena  Consolidada  installed  a  retransmitting  station  a  year  ago. 
The  Valparaiso  studio  is  linked  every  night  from  nine  to  eleven  with 
the  Santiago  station  by  a  special  leased  telephone  circuit.  The  rest 
of  the  day  the  Valparaiso  station  operates  from  its  own  studio.  This 
was  the  first  Chilean  chain. 

The  orchestra  of  La  Chilena  Consolidada  is  composed  of  12  musi¬ 
cians,  said  to  be  among  the  best  in  Chile.  The  station  maintains  a 
corps  of  about  50  performers,  consisting  of  singers,  comedians,  and 
others.  A  sort  of  stock  company  puts  on  plays  every  Sunday  evening 
from  nine  to  twelve.  La  Ilora  Inglesa  was  planned  as  an  hour  entirely 
announced  and  perfonned  in  English. 

Chile  has  direct  radiotelephone  connection  with  Peru,  Colombia, 
and  Spain;  and  indirect  communication  with  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Me.xico,  Brazil,  Nicaragua,  Europe,  Australia,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Siam,  Egypt,  and  other  countries.  She  has  wire 
telephone  connection  with  Ai^entina  and  Uruguay. 

Because  of  the  diflicult  topography  of  Colombia,  which  makes  the 
building  and  upkeep  of  telegraph  lines  very  costly,  extensive  use  has 
been  made  of  radiotelephony.  The  Telefunken  C'ompany  has  built 
various  radio  stations  in  the  principal  Colombian  cities,  including  one 
at  Bogota,  so  that  there  is  a  well-developed  radiotelephonic  network 
for  communication  within  the  country.  In  March  of  this  year,  the 
radiotelegraph  station  of  Puerto  Carreno  was  officially  opened,  con¬ 
necting  this  distant  town  with  the  rest  of  the  Republic. 

Colombia,  Venezuela,  (iuatemala,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Panama  have  direct  radiotelephone  connection  with  the  United  States 
through  the  new  station  at  Hialeah,  Florida,  near  Miami.  This  puts 
them  in  connection  with  telephones  in  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
Europe.  Colombia  also  has  direct  radiotelephone  communication 
with  Venezuela  and  Chile.  Venezuela  has  direct  connection  with 
Clermany  and  Spain.  Nicaragua  has  indirect  connection  with  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay. 

Cartago  and  San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica  both  have  several  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  there  is  the  jiowerful  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  Station  HIX  of  Santo  Domingo,  as  well  as  local  stations 
in  the  capital  and  in  other  cities.  All  serve  as  instruments  for  the 
diffusion  of  culture,  broadcasting  lectures,  concerts,  and  so  on. 

Guatemala  has  two  radio  stations,  both  in  Guatemala  City. 
TGW  is  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  while  TGX  is 
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privately  owned,  by  the  Partido  Liberal  Progrenista.  Advertise¬ 
ments  by  local  individuals  and  firms  are  broadcast  by  Station  TGX 
for  an  hour  each  evening  for  25  centavos.  In  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
the  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  voltage  of  the  electric  current  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  perfect  reception  of  radio  programs. 

On  April  7,  1934,  Station  XEW  inaugurated  its  new  broadcasting 
power  of  50  kw,  as  against  5  kw  before.  Tliis  Mexico  City  station 
has  now  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  world.  There  are 
only  10  like  it  in  the  United  States,  and  very  few  in  Europe.  The 
new  equipment  was  manufactured  by  RCA-Victor  and  is  of  the 
latest  type.  It  was  installed  by  the  Cadena  Radiodifasora  Mexicam, 


DEPAKTME.V'T  OF  COM-MIWICATIONS  A.M)  PUBLIC  WORKS,  MEXICO  CITY. 

With  Kovernment  eooiteration  and  control  throufth  the  Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works 
the  radio  industry  has  crown  enormously.  The  numt)er  of  broadcasting  stations  in  the  country  has 
increase<l  from  4  in  IWIO  to  tMt  in  ItKU. 


S.A.,  the  proprietors  of  the  station.  Four  years  ago,  when  XEW  began 
its  broadcasts,  there  were  only  three  other  radio  stations  in  Mexico. 
XEW  soon  became  the  norm  of  what  a  radio  station  should  be.  Its 
broadcasts  are  known  under  the  name  of  La  Voz  de  la  America 
Latina  desde  Mexico  (The  Voice  of  Latin  America  from  Mexico).  On 
the  first  program  broadcast  with  increased  power  w’ere  a  native 
orchestra  and  singers  of  folk-songs;  several  symphony  orchestras, 
with  vocal  soloists  and  choral  ensembles;  and  a  number  of  dance 
orchestras.  The  following  day  Aida  was  heard  through  this  station. 

Mexico  and  Cuba  have  wire  telephone  connection  with  the  United 
States,  and  through  the  United  States  with  Canada  and  each  other. 
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They  have  a  connection  with  Europe  via  radioteleplione  from  New 
York,  and  with  many  Latin  American  countries  by  means  of  radio¬ 
telephone  from  New  York  or  Miami. 

In  September  1933,  at  the  unveiling  in  Managua  of  the  monument 
to  the  Nicaraguan  poet,  Ruben  Dario,  the  broadcasting  station 
YNLF,  Le  Franc,  transmitted  the  speeches  throughout  the  Republic. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  public  ceremony  had  been  broadcast 
in  Nicaragua.  Station  YN-CRG  is  situated  in  Granada,  Nicaragua. 
The  railway  radio  station,  in  Rivas,  is  lending  its  services  to  the  Nica¬ 
raguan  Government  for  the  broadcasting  of  official  communications. 

Commercial  radiotelephone  communication  has  been  inaugurated 
between  Peru  and  Chile.  The  Presidents,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  representatives  of  the  press  of  both  countries  conversed 
at  the  opening  of  the  service,  as  did  the  United  States  ambassadors  to 
the  two  countries.  From  Lima  the  wave  goes  by  aerial  and  subter¬ 
ranean  conductors  through  the  central  of  the  Compaiim  Peruana  de 
Telejonos  and  the  technical  control-office  of  the  All-America  Cables, 
Inc.,  to  the  transmitting  station  of  Valverde,  south  of  Lima.  It  is 
then  sent  through  space  and  is  received  by  the  antenna  of  the  Chilean 
station  of  Ijo  Aguirre,  and  from  there  goes  through  the  two  Santiago 
centrals  of  the  Companm  Internaclonal  de  Radio  to  its  destination. 
On  its  return  journey,  the  wave  traverses  the  same  two  Chilean 
centrals,  is  launched  into  space  by  the  La  Granja  radio  station,  and 
is  received  by  the  antenna  of  the  All-America  Cables  on  the  Boca- 
negra  farm,  north  of  Lima.  It  then  crosses  the  two  Lima  centrals 
to  its  destination.  The  short-wave  is  used  in  this  service.  Radio¬ 
telephone  service  has  also  been  inaugurated  between  Peru  and  Argen¬ 
tina  through  a  Lima  station  under  control  of  the  All-America  Cables, 
thus  giving  a  connection  between  Peru  and  Uruguay  and  Brazil. 
Peru  has  direct  radiotelephone  communication  with  the  L'nited  States 
and  hence  has  a  connection  with  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Europe. 

Station  OAX  of  Lima  has  been  heard  as  far  away  as  Costa  Rica 
and  New  Zealand.  It  is  felt  that  the  establishment  of  more  radio 
stations  throughout  Peru  would  help  to  bind  all  the  sections  of  that 
extensive  and  mountainous  countrx'  more  closely  together. 

L’ruguay  has  wire  telephone  connection  with  Argentina  and  Chile 
and  hence  has  indirect  radiotelephone  communication  with  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Me.xico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Brazil, 
Europe,  Egypt,  Siam,  Australia,  and  other  countries. 

Short-wave  radiotelegraph  service  has  been  established  between 
Montevideo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  expedite  business  transactions. 
This  wll  also  pennit  Uruguay  to  centralize  her  messages  for  North 
America  and  pMirope  in  her  short-wave  station  Telefunken,  in  the 
important  Cerrito  radio  station,  and  to  distribute  them  by  means 
of  the  powerful  Brazilian  station,  Sepetiba.  Along  this  same  line  of 


(levolopnu'iit  is  the  annoiineeinent  that  the  Uru|ruayan  Cioverninent 
lias  sijrned  an  afrreeinent  with  the  Havas  News  Ageney  of  Franee  for 
inereasinjr  the  power  of  the  Cerrito  radiotelefrraph  station,  in  order  to 
effect  an  important  transoceanie  press  serviee.  The  Freneh  Radio- 
eleetric  Soeiety  will  invest  in  these  imjirovements  the  sum  of  937,000 
francs,  and  Havas  will  he  permitted  to  use  the  Cerrito  station  for 
90  minutes  daily  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

The  examples  cited  above  indicate  the  inereasingr  degree  in  which 
the  Latin  American  countries  are  becoming  linked  by  radio  with  one 
another  and  with  the  outside  world. 


LATIX  .AMEKK'A.V  STATIONS  HEAHD  IX  THE  EXITED  STATES 

A  number  of  Latin  American  stations  can  be  heard  in  short-wave 
in  the  United  States.  Among  these  may  be  noted  YVlBC'  and 
YV3B('  of  Caracas,  Venezuela;  YVoBMO  of  Maracaibo,  Venezeula; 
HJlABB  of  Barran(|uilla,  ('olombia;  HC2RL  of  Guayaquil,  Eeua- 
ilor;  OAX  of  Lima,  Peru;  ('Fo  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia;  XETK  of  Mexico 
City;  HIZ  of  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic;  and  COC',  CMC, 
ami  CMBZ  of  Havana,  Cuba.  On  February  24,  1934,  the  two  latter 
stations  combined  in  broadcasting  in  short-wave  to  the  United  States 
and  other  parts  of  the  American  mainland  the  speech  of  President 
Mendieta,in  which  he  explained  the  point  of  view  of  his  Government 


<VMirt^y  of  tfir  Iiitpnuitifmiil  Tplrph*»np  &  Tplpcmpfi  ('..rpurmtion. 

KADIO  KECKIVlXfl  STATIO.X,  KIO  I)E  JANEIRO.  BRAZIL. 

Since  its  inaiiituration  in  IMill.  when  Rio  ile  Janeiro  was  linke<l  by  rai|iotele|ihony  with  the  I  niletl  States, 
Mexico,  Cuba.  an<l  Canada.  Hraril’s  commercial  radio  service  has  lieen  continuously  extende<l. 
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in  ropird  to  the  Cuban  situation  at  tliat  time  and  asked  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  classes  in  Cuba  in  order  to  hrinjr  to  fulfillment  the  task  of 
reconstruction  and  normalization  which  'the  Provisional  Government 
had  in  mind.  In  addition  to  such  weightier  matters,  good  dance 
music — tangos  and  rumbas — played  by  native  orchestras,  can  he 
heard  in  the  evening  over  many  of  these  stations. 

As  an  interesting  development  for  the  future,  attention  should  he 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  by  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  five  short-wave  channels,  with  frequencies  of  0120,  9.550, 
11730,  15130,  and  21.500  kilocycles,  have  been  alloted  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  the  Republics,  members  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion.  The 
plan  for  the  use  of  these  channels  calls  for  the  installation  of  a  15- 
kilowatt  short-wave  transmitter  in  each  capital,  with  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  reaching  all  the  republics  with  programs  between  6  p.m. 
and  midnight.  The  situation  of  the  Republics  is  ideal  for  radio 
transmission,  since  there  is  hut  little  difference  in  time  among  the 
several  countries,  and  the  power  required  for  north  and  south  projec¬ 
tion  is  only  one-third  of  that  needed  for  east  and  west  jirojection. 
The  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  meeting 
at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  last  December,  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
the  several  Governments  to  install  as  promptly  as  possible  the  eipiip- 
ment  necessary  for  utilizing  these  assigned  frequencies.  It  also 
directed  the  Pan  American  Union  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  time  during  which  these  frequencies  are  to  he  used,  and 
to  recommend  to  the  Governments  the  types  of  program  best  adapted 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  these  international  broadcasts.  The  Pan 
American  Union  is  proceeding  to  carry  out  these  instructions,  and  it 
is  to  he  expected  that  in  a  relatively  short  time,  since  so  many  of  the 
I.ditin  American  Governments  already  have  national  broadcasting 
facilities,  it  will  he  possible  for  Americans,  sitting  comfortably  in 
their  homes,  to  listen  to  music  from  the  opera  house  in  Buenos  Aires, 
an  address  by  the  President  of  Chile,  or  some  other  program  from  the 
far  south. 


AMATEUR  RADIO  STATIONS  IX  LATIX  AMERIC.A 

Amateur  broadcasters  in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  the  progress  of  radio  and  have  been  particularly  im¬ 
portant  in  the  development  of  short-wave  broadcasting.  In  Latin 
America  we  find  many  amateur  radio  clubs,  the  first  of  which  was 
probably  the  Radio  Club  Argentino,  founded  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
September  1921,  with  more  than  70  members.  What  was  heard  over 
the  radio  in  those  days  was  radiotelegraph  messages  from  the  official 
Darsena  radio  station  and  talks  and  questions  from  three  or  four  ama¬ 
teur  broadcasters.  The  channels  sometimes  got  mixed,  and  reception 
was  consequently  exceedingly  bad.  Even  in  1920,  before  the  founding 
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of  the  C’liib,  radiotelephonic  conversations  were  being  carried  on  by 
amateurs  in  Argentina.  In  1923  some  short-wave  radio  amateurs 
organized  the  Hueda  del  Oeste,  or  Western  Circuit.  The  officers  keep 
a  very  strict  control  over  the  members,  who  are  found  not  only  in 
Argentina,  but  also  in  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Paraguay,  and 
who  now  number  about  350.  The  organization  holds  an  annual  ban¬ 
quet  in  Buenos  Aires.  This  circuit  has  on  several  occasions  been  of 
real  usefulness,  as  for  instance  by  notifying  Buenos  Aires  of  the  urgent 
need  of  medicine  or  antitoxin  on  some  outlying  ranch. 

There  are  amateur  radio  clubs  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  probably  in  some  of  the  other  Latin  American  countries, 
and  a  South  American  I^eague  of  Radio  Amateurs  has  been  pro¬ 
jected.  Amateur  radio  stations  in  Brazil  had  almost  died  out,  due  to 
the  high  taxes  on  them  for  several  years  and  to  political  restrictions. 
But  last  year  the  President  of  the  LABKE  (Liga  de  Amadores 
lirasileiroH  de  Radio  Emissores)  conferred  with  Government  officials 
and  secured  a  reduction  in  the  annual  tax  to  10  milreis  and  provisional 
licenses  for  all  the  amateurs,  permitting  them  to  operate  freely.  The 
LABRE  assumed  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  pertinent  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations  were  complied  with.  An  amateur  radio  network, 
the  Rede  Rrasileiro  de  Radio-Amadores,  was  founded  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  last  year  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  amateur  broadcasters. 
It  will  have  ramifications  in  all  the  Brazilian  States. 

The  decline  in  numbers  of  Chilean  radio  amateurs,  though  partly 
due  to  the  depression,  is  principally  a  result  of  the  high  prices  of 
valves,  condensers,  and  other  parts.  In  Colombia,  the  amateur  station 
HJ4ABA  of  Medellin,  operating  in  46  and  42.25  meters  in  short-wave 
radiotelegraphy,  can  he  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  ama¬ 
teur  station  nC2RL  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  has  been  heard  in  Lima 
in  short-wave,  and  station  OAX  of  Lima  has  been  heard  by  this 
Guayaquil  station.  The  Peruvian  Radio  Club  broadcasts  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  Saturday  evenings  and  has  made  some  transmissions  in 
short-wave.  I^iist  year  it  gave  a  short  course  in  radio  engineering  to  a 
group  of  students.  Several  amateurs  in  Peru  have  communicated  with 
foreign  countries,  including  Spain. 

From  August  1  to  August  15,  1933,  the  Montevideo  Radio  Club 
held  a  short-wave  radiotelephonic  contest.  There  were  prizes  for 
the  amateurs  in  Uruguaj^  finishing  with  the  greatest  number  of  points, 
the  number  of  points  secured  for  communicating  with  stations  in 
different  parts  of  South  America  depending  on  the  distance  of  those 
stations  from  Montevideo.  For  amateurs  in  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  Uruguay,  there  were  prizes  for  those  communicating 
with  the  most  amateurs  participating  in  the  contest.  On  August  23 
of  last  year  the  Radio  Club  Uruguayo  was  founded  in  Montevideo, 
under  the  presidency  of  Senor  Luis  Batlle  Vila. 


THE  LAND  OF  FIRE 

By  W.  S.  CuLBEHTsox,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 


I  LEFT  Piinta  Arenas  in  a  scout  boat  of  the  Chilean  Navy — the 
Micah'i.  Tlie  Straits  of  Magellan  were  calm.  The  sun  sank  in  a 
blaze  of  red  beyond  Cape  Froward.  Then  for  days  we  steamed  slowly 
through  the  channels  of  Tierra  del  Fuego — the  land  of  fire — a  land 
desolate  but  marvellously  beautiful.  Barren  rocks,  smooth  from  the 
constant  beating  of  the  storms.  Morasses  and  peaty  bogs.  Stunted, 
wind-twisted  trees  whose  shapes  testify  to  the  force  and  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  winds.  Uninviting  thickets  interlaced  with  parasites, 
lichens,  and  ferns.  Mountains  covered  with  perpetual  ice  fields  from 
which  flow  to  the  water’s  edge  vast  glaciers. 

Beagle  Channel  is  the  most  striking  of  the  many  waterways  which 
in  that  part  of  the  world  make  the  grandeurs  of  nature  a  commonplace. 
It  is  a  fitting  monument  to  the  men  who  on  the  ship  Beagle  made  the 
first  scientific  survey  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  was  discovered  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Fitz  Roy  of  the  Beagle  and  studied  by  Charles  Darwin,  who  was 
with  the  ship  on  one  of  its  later  voyages.  Darwin  compares  it  with 
the  valley  of  Loch  Ness  in  Scotland.  It  runs  with  hardly  a  deviation 
east  and  west  for  over  a  hundred  miles.  It  is  a  couple  of  miles  wide. 
On  its  northern  shore  rises  the  Darwin  range,  and  dozens  of  glaciers 
grind  their  way  down  the  valleys  and  throw  off  their  icebergs  into  its 
waters. 

Opposite  the  Argentine  town  of  Ushuaia  a  channel  runs  southward 
and  opens  into  Ponsonby  Sound.  In  that  direction  too  lies  Cape 
Horn,  but  the  locality  has  a  special  interest  of  its  own;  it  was  the  haunt 
of  the  Yaghan  Indians,  in  particular  of  Jemmy  Button  and  his  tribe. 

Now  Jemmy  Button  is  the  most  famous  individual  who  ever  lived 
in  the  Land  of  Fire.  Jemmy  was  a  canoe  Indian,  and  when  a  boy 
was  purchased  for  some  trifles,  including  a  pearl  button  (hence  his 
name)  by  Captain  Fitz  Roy  of  the  Beagle  during  a  voyage  in  1826-30. 
The  good  captain  took  him  and  several  other  Yaghans  to  England 
where  they  were  to  be  instructed  in  religion  and  in  other  ways  civilized. 
In  1833  the  Beagle  with  Charles  Darwin  aboard  was  bringing  Jemmy 
and  two  others  (Fuegia  Basket  and  York  Minster)  back  to  their 
native  habitat.  They  were  landed  in  a  little  cove  called  Woollya 
(Wulaia)  on  Ponsonby  Sound  and  their  tribe  gathered  in  their  canoes 
to  see  the  results  of  civilization.  From  the  family  hearths  kept 
smouldering  in  every  canoe  fires  of  welcome  were  lighted  along  the 
shores.  A  missionary,  called  Matthews,  was  also  put  ashore.  In 
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MI  KKAY  XAHKOW  OF  BKAGLE  CHANNEL. 

Dist-overeil  l>y  ('aplain  Kiti  Koy  of  the  "  Beanie”  on  its  voyage  of  eiroiiinnavigation  of  the  glol*  more  than 
a  century  ago.  the  channel  is  a  fitting  monument  to  the  men  on  that  vessel. 

about  a  week  the  Heat/le  eaine  baek.  It  seemed  best  to  take  Matthews 
away,  deminy,  Fuejria,  and  York  had  not  brought  back  enough  civili¬ 
zation  to  go  around.  Their  tribe  insisted  upon  taking  everything 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  They  took  everything  Matthews  had 
and  in  a  short  time  probably  would  have  taken  his  life. 

Jemmy  himself  soon  shed  his  clothes.  A  year  later  Darwin  returned 
to  Woollya.  “Soon,”  he  says,  “a  canoe,  with  a.  little  Hag  Hying,  was 
seen  approaching,  with  one  of  the  men  in  it  washing  the  paint  off  his 
face.  The  man  was  poor  Jemmy, — now  a  thin  haggard  savage,  with 
long  disordered  hair,  and  naked  except  a  bit  of  blanket  around  his 
waist.  We  did  not  recognize  him  till  he  was  close  to  us;  for  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  turned  his  back  to  the  ship.  We  had  left 
him  plump,  fat,  clean,  and  well  dressed; — 1  never  saw  so  complete  and 
grievous  a  change.” 

Almost  one  hundred  years  after  this  little  drama  1  visited  the  same 
(juiet  cove  of  Woollya  (Wulaia).  The  Yaghans  no  longer  light  their 
signal  fires  along  the  channels  nor  paddle  their  canoes  along  the  shores 
in  search  of  mussels.  A  few  linger  between  savagery  and  civilization — 
being  of  neither-  but  the  race  has  all  but  vanished. 


On  shore  1  foiiiul  two  or  three  buildinj;s  for  the  authorities  of  the 
region  and  for  a  couple  of  Yugoslavs  who  have  lived  there  over  30 
years.  Civilization  has  made  no  eoiKpiest  there.  Around  the  little 
land-locked  harbor  there  is  some  pasture.  It  was  summer  time  and, 
for  that  far  southern  latitude,  a  commendable  effort  was  being  made 
to  grow  vegetables  and  flowers.  But  the  winters  are  long  and  fierce, 
and  back  of  the  water’s  edge  the  land  rises  quickly  to  the  boggy, 
desolate  hinterland  of  Navarino. 

I  thought  of  Jemmy  and  Fuegia.  I  asked  for  their  people.  I  found 
only  one, — Fritz  who  was  taking  care  of  the  cattle.  He  spoke  English ; 


JEMMY  BUTTO.N,  ISXJ. 


The  veneer  of  civilization  ac- 
ijuiretl  durinK  .several  years 
of  education  in  England 
was  (tuickly  lost  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fjtnd  of  Eire. 


Front  *' VuyACM  of  tho  Adventure  and  Beacle”  publiahetl  in  1839. 


he  had  learned  it  from  one  of  his  early  masters.  He  was  clothed,  i.e., 
his  body  was  covered.  He  had  ceased  to  be  a  savage — that  is,  he 
does  not  do  the  things  he  wants  to  do — he  works. 

Allen  Gardiner  is  the  pioneer  (e.xcept  for  the  effort  made  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Fitz  Roy)  and  the  first  martyr  of  Christian  missions  to  the 
Yaghans.  In  1850  he  and  his  party  landed  on  Pecton  Island  which 
lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Beagle  Channel  just  east  of  Navarino. 
Lack  of  adequate  preparation  and  hostile  Yaghans  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  foreshadowed  the  tragedy  to  come. 

Nothing  suggested  want  and  suffering  on  that  summer  day  when  our 
steamer  passed  Gardiner  Island  and  entered  the  little  harbor,  now 
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called  Banner.  The  wooded  hills  round  about  were  brilliant  in  the  soft 
warm  sunshine.  Flowers  covered  the  little  islands.  Even  the  wind 
was  not  boisterous.  I  knew  that  the  day,  if  not  an  illusion,  was  an 
e.xeeption.  I  tried  to  visualize  the  hardships  of  Allen  Gardiner.  I 
landed  and  stood  before  the  crude  inscription  on  the  rock  that  faces 
the  entrance  to  the  little  hay.  I>‘gible  yet  after  80  years,  I  could  read 
the  irrejrular  letters  of  the  inessaj;e: 

DIG  BELOW 

GO.NE  TO  SPANIARD  HARBOl'R 
MARCH  1851 

Leaving  their  sad  story  buried,  the  Gardiner  part}’,  driven  out  by 
the  Yaghans,  went  across  the  Channel  to  Spaniard  Harbour  and  there 
died  from  e.xposure  and  scurvy. 

A  few  years  later  another  disaster  befell  missions  among  the 
Yaghans — this  time  in  the  very  home  of  Jemmy  and  Fuegia.  During 
that  day  when  I  was  in  Wulaia  I  was  shown  the  spot  where  eight 
members  of  a  missionary  party  were  murdered  by  the  Indians  in 
1859.  It  was  unmarked.  I  had  the  ship  carpenter  make  a  wooden 
cross  and  I  put  it  up  at  the  scene  of  the  tragedy — a  simple  tribute  to 
those  who  died  there  serving.  Fritz  Yaghan  and  I  stood  beside  it. 
We  said  nothing  to  each  other.  There  was  nothing  to  say. 


THE  AUTHOR  IN  TIERRA  DEL  FUEOO. 

Left:  The  inscription  left  by  the  pioneer  missionary,  Allen  Gardiner,  on  Picton  Island,  was  still  legible 
80  years  later  when  Mr.  Culbertson  lande<i  there.  Right:  Mr.  Culbertson  an<l  Fritz,  one  of  the  last 
of  the  V'aghans,  stand  at  the  cross  erected  on  the  site  where  members  of  a  missionary  (tarty  met  their 
fate  in  I8.W. 
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TIEKRA  DEL  FUEGO-THE  LAND  OF  FIRE. 


“.A  land  desolate  but  niarvelou.sly  beautiful.  Barren  rocks,  smooth  from  the  constant  beating  of  the 
storms.  Moraiises  and  iieaty  bogs.  Stunte<l,  wind-twisted  trees  whose  shapes  testify  to  the  force  and  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  winds.  Mountains  covered  with  |ier|)etual  ice  flelds." 


One  day  our  boat  put  in  at  Mejilloncs  on  the  north  shore  of  Nava- 
rino — the  last  settlement  of  the  Yafrhans.  A  census  last  year  gcave 
the  total  number  of  the  Indians  as  73;  the  greater  number  of  them 
live  in  Mejillones.  Each  year  their  deaths  e.xceed  their  births.  They 
live  miserably — laws  and  regulations  prevent  them  from  being  sav¬ 
ages,  they  do  not  have  the  capacity  or  the  inclination  to  take  up  the 
life  of  the  superior  race. 

It  is  a  cheap  and  common  charge  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
Yaghan  race  is  due  to  the  missionaries  who  made  these  poor  children 
of  nature  put  on  clothes.  Misguided  religious  zeal  may  have  been 
one  of  the  factors  which,  with  the  other  influences  of  “civilization”, 
destroyed  this  primitive  people.  (Darwin  testified  that  they  enjoyed 
in  his  day  a  sufficient  share  of  happiness,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
to  render  life  worth  having.)  But  my  conclusion  is  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts  did  change  the  character  of  the  Yaghans  for  the  better 
and  that  many  a  shipwrecked  sailor  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the 
spirit  of  kindness  which  was  taught  at  the  missions  in  Tekenika  and 
Douglas.  Furthermore,  if  blame  for  the  passing  of  these  canoe 
Indians  is  to  be  fi.xed,  it  belongs  to  those  unscrupulous  traders  who 
robbed  them  of  their  hunting  and  sold  them  cheap  alcoholic  drinks. 
It  is  a  safe  conclusion  that,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  it  was  the  vices, 
not  the  virtues  of  our  civilization,  which  did  the  damage. 

t 
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Courtesy  of  the  Aniericati  Museum  of  Natural  History 


HOKN  ISLAND. 


('ii|ie  Horn,  actually  but  a  pi>rtii)n  of  the  islanti,  stanils  nearly  1.40(1  feel  alxive  the  .-tea.  .Altliouifli  nut  .scenically  iin|ire.s.sive,  ('a|ie  Horn  awakens  in 
the  tninil  tales  of  many  ativenturuus  mariners  since  the  days  of  Francis  Drake,  who  was  its  iliscoverer. 


THE  LAND  OF  FIRE 
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One  evenin"  wo  dropped  down  Ponsonby  St)und,  passed  Tekenika 
and  Doiifilas  and,  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  sombre  glory  behind  tlie 
wind-swept  bills  of  Hardy  Peninsula,  ran  into  Orange  Bay  back  of 
False  ('ape  Horn  for  the  night.  Only  good  weather  on  the  morrow 
would  tempt  the  commander  of  the  Micalri  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
channels  for  the  open  sea  south  of  Cabo  de  Ilornott.  All  day  we  had 
been  having  mist  and  rain.  Hoping  for  good  omens  I  was  consulting 
a  Chilean  manual  on  meteorology.  Under  the  heading  “Flasy 
Prognostications  for  the  Memory  ”  1  found: 

^‘DeKpvex  de  lluna,  neblina 
Jlacia  buen  tlempo  camina  ” 

That  is  to  say,  after  rain  and  mist  there  will  be  good  weather.  And  I 
said  *‘()jald”  (Here’s  hoping.) 

The  ne.xt  morning  we  were  under  way  early.  The  sea  was  relatively 
calm.  There  was  a  mist  which  partially  lifted  and  gave  us  a  good 
view  of  False  Cape  Horn.  The  face  of  the  cape  had  been  shaped  and 
polished  by  the  storms  which  have  pounded  it  for  ages.  At  its  base 
the  surf  broke  incessantly. 

We  turned  southeastward  on  a  fairly  smooth  sea — smooth  for  Cape 
Horn.  We  skirted  Hermit  Island  whose  weather-worn  sides  rise 
sharply  from  the  sea.  (leese  and  albatross  circled  the  ship.  Clouds 
shifted  rapidly,  now  hiding  the  islands — no  opening  to  reveal  them. 
We  passed  Cape  Spencer  and  then  owing  to  the  mist  we  were  for  a  time 
out  of  sight  of  land,  rolling  in  the  open  South  Atlantic.  Finally,  the 
islands  of  the  Horn  rose  through  the  mist,  and  then  running  against  a 
heavy  east  wind  we  arrived  in  front  of  the  famous  cape.  The  cape 
itself  as  scenery  is  not  impressive.  It  does  not  need  to  be.  Its  glory 
is  its  place  in  the  history  of  navigation.  It  is  remembered  when  all 
other  geography  is  forgotten.  It  lives  in  the  tales  of  mariners  who 
have  braved  the  waters  about.  Like  the  Devil,  it  takes  pride  in  its 
bad  reputation. 

It  was  an  event  of  world  significance  when  Magellan  in  1520  reached 
the  western  exit  of  the  Straits  which  are  his  enduring  monument  and 
left  the  Evangelists  behind  in  his  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  He 
had  discovered  the  back  door  to  the  Indies.  World  politics  were  set 
by  the  ears.  E(pially  important  was  the  discovery  a  few  years  later 
of  Cape  Horn  by  Francis  Drake.  It  meant  not  only  an  alternative 
route  around  the  American  continent  but  a  route  for  sailing  ships, 
not  safe,  but  safer  than  the  Straits. 

Even  the  geographic  names  in  the  Land  of  Fire  bear  silent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  terrors  of  the  seas  which  the  little  ships  of  early  mariners 
faced,  sometimes  successfully,  sometimes  not — Anxious  Point,  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Furies,  Milky  Way  (from  the  breakers),  ('ape 
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Desolation,  Deceit  Bay.  But  for  Cape  Horn  the  elements  have  re¬ 
served  their  climaxes  and  to  Cape  Horn  humanity  has  paid  its  heaviest 
tribute  in  fear  and  coura<;e.  Tales  of  doubliiifr  the  stormy  cape  are 
always  fresh,  none  more  so  than  the  story  of  Richard  Heniy'  Dana, 
in  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Cape  Horn  will  always  remain  a 
silent  monument  to  the  brave  men  who,  from  Drake  onward,  sailed 
its  uncertain  seas. 


PROGRESS  AMONG 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  STUDENT  CLUBS 


By  Heloise  Bu.uxeud 

Chief,  Division  of  I ntellectual  Cooperation  of  the  I*an  American  Union 

AFKW  j'ears  ago  the  Bulletin  published  an  article*  describing  the 
^  origin  of  the  Pan  American  student  club  movement  which  has 
grown  up  spontaneously  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  result  of  the  enthusiasm  of  young  people  for  closer  contacts  with 
Ijiitin  American  countries.  So  much  good  work  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  these  groups  that  it  seems  desirable  to  review  their  activi- 
tives  at  this  time. 

The  oldest  existing  group  is  the  Pan  American  Student  Forum 
(fonnerly  the  Pan  American  League),  with  headquarters  at  the  Allen 
Building,  Dallas,  Texas.  This  organizaition  was  founded  in  1927  by 
Miss  Fletcher  Ryan  Wickham,  a  teacher  of  Spanish  in  the  Forest 
Avenue  High  School  of  Dallas,  and  its  remarkable  growth  is  largely 
due  to  her  vision  and  untiring  effort.  Beginning  with  a  single  club 
having  in  its  membership  students  of  Spanish  from  the  high  schools 
of  that  city,  the  Forum  now  has  21  chapters,  of  which  13  are  in  Texas, 
0  in  Oklahoma,  1  in  Atlanta,  Geoqjia,  and  1  in  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone. 
In  March  1933,  a  national  convention  was  held  at  Dallas,  resulting 
in  the  change  of  name  from  League  to  Forum  and  an  enlarged  oi^ani- 
zation  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Texas.  It  is  hoped  eventually  to 
fonn  chapters  in  the  lattin  American  countries  also. 

The  Forum  is  composed  of  high  school  and  college  students  of  the 
Spanish  language,  Latin  American  historj’^,  American  history,  com¬ 
mercial  geography,  and  economics;  adult  membership  isopen  to  teach¬ 
ers  of  these  subjects  and  to  business  and  professional  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  Hispanic  American  affairs.  Its  aim  is  “to  help  promote 


*  “Pan  .\inerican  Student  Clubf,”  Bi  lletin'  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Aiwil  1932. 
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througli  proper  educational  projects  a  sincere  respect  for  and  under- 
standin"  of  our  Hispanic  neiglibors”.  This  is  carried  out  by  local 
meetings  at  which  students  frequently  present  dramatic  sketches  and 
songs  in  Spanish;  from  time  to  time  leading  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  especially  consuls  or  other  members  of  the  Latin  American 
colony,  lend  their  aid  through  lectures  or  music.  Each  year  a  special 
project  is  carried  on,  such  as  “Friendship  Health  Chests”  for  the 
Mexican  rural  schools,  and  Pan  American  Day — April  14 — is  especi¬ 
ally  observed.  By  way  of  service,  the  Forum  furnishes  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  book  lists  and  infonnation  as  to  sources  for  illustrative  material 
on  Hispanic  subjects,  and  inter-American  correspondence  is  being 
carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.  A  scholamhip  fund  for  the  interchange 
of  students  is  one  of  the  more  distant  objectives. 

The  Dallas  Chapter  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  high  degree  of 
interest  among  its  members  by  such  means  as  prizes  for  essay  con¬ 
tests  or  attendance  at  meetings,  offered  by  various  individuals  and 
organizations;  by  limiting  membership  to  honor  students;  and  by 
cultivating  a  healthy  rivalry  among  the  schools  represented.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  first  national  convention,  which  was  held  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Fourth  l*an  American  Medical  Congress,  a  colorful  pag¬ 
eant  was  presented  with  great  success  before  both  conventions  by  the 
Dallas  Chapter. 

A  valuable  aid  in  the  work  of  the  Forum  is  its  official  organ,  the 
Revista  Escolar  Fanamericana,  an  interesting  little  school  journal  in 
English  and  Spanish  published  at  Atlanta  by  O.  S.  Bandy.  The 
Forum  is  now  organized  on  a  State-wide  basis  in  six  States  (Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  besides  those  already  mentioned)  and  holds 
annual  State  conventions.  The  second  national  covention,  for 
which  several  outstanding  speakers  have  been  secured,  will  be  held  at 
Oklahoma  City  March  21-23,  1935.  At  this  time  it  is  expected  that 
the  formation  of  additional  chapters  and  progress  along  other  lines 
will  be  reported.  The  national  president  of  the  organization  at  the 
present  time  is  David  Weinstein  and  the  e.xecutive  secretary.  Miss 
Fletcher  Ryan  Wickham,  both  of  Dallas. 

In  New  York  City  the  Pan  American  Club  movement  has  had  a 
phenomenal  growth,  due  in  part  to  the  helpful  cooperation  of  school 
authorities,  the  very  large  school  population  from  which  to  recruit 
members,  and  the  environment  of  a  great  port.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Pan  American  Student  Forum,  however,  a  lai^e  part  of  the  credit 
for  its  success  must  be  ascribed  to  the  initiative  and  devotion  of  one 
person,  Joshua  Hochstein,  who  founded  the  first  Pan  American  Club 
in  1930  while  teaching  Spanish  at  the  James  Monroe  High  School. 
Mr.  Hochstein  is  now  executive  director  of  the  Pan  American  Student 
League  of  New  York,  with  headquarters  at  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
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School.  In  the  short  space  of  4  years  over  40  clubs  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  York  hi^rh  schools  and  have  developed  a  well-informed 
and  enthusiastic  ineinhership.  To  quote  from  an  account  of  their 
work  in  High  Points  for  March,  1934  “These  clubs  have  not  only 
developed  and  multiplied  rapidly,  hut  also  demonstrated  a  marked 
vitality.  Today  it  is  true  in  nearly  all  schools  that  they  are  the  most 
popular  clubs  because  the  most  active  in  a  really  constructive  way. 
The  enei^y  they  have  released  is  evidenced  by  the  richness  of  their 
programs  and  the  ambitious  scope  of  their  projects.” 

Perhaps  the  genius  of  these  New  York  clubs  lies  in  their  assumption 
that  high  school  students  may  be  a  real  force  in  promoting  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  peace  and  cooperation  and  their  appeal  to  students  to  make  a 
serious  study  of  inter-American  problems  and  their  backgrounds. 
The  constitution  of  the  League,  adopted  after  city-wide  discussion, 
sets  forth  its  ideal  of  cultund  rapprochement  with  Latin  America,  to 
be  attained  through  activities  that  will  give  its  members  a  genuine 
understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  Latin  American  culture,  and 
contains  this  significant  paragraph: 

The  League  shall  endeavor  to  educate  its  inenihers  to  make  proper  use  of  their 
rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  our  country  in 
its  relations  with  the  tiations  of  Latin  America  amicable  and  just. 

Going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  l><*ague,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  success  attained  by  the  first  few  Pan  American  clubs  led  Mr. 
Lawrence  A.  Wilkins,  Director  of  Modern  I.rtinguages  in  High  Schools, 
to  issue  a  circular  in  1931  bringing  their  activities  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  city  high  schools.  Within  two  months  l.'i  more  clubs  were 
fonned  and  a  city-wide  convention  was  held  at  which  the  Pan 
.\merican  Student  I>*ague  of  New  York  was  launched,  with  a  staff 
of  student  oflicers  representing  all  the  boroughs.  Since  then  city¬ 
wide  conventions  have  been  held  twice  a  year,  which  have  been 
described  as  “the  only  regular  forum  on  Pan  Americanism  in  our 
city”.  The  clubs  in  each  borough  have  a  borough  council  and  a 
faculty  leader. 

The  clubs  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  olfered  by 
their  city  in  securing  sjieakers  from  the  Latin  American  consular  corps 
and  the  many  Latin  Americans  residing  in  or  passing  through  New 
York.  The  l^an  American  Siwiety  and  other  »)rgani/.ations  having 
I..atin  American  interests  have  also  lent  their  su|)port.  While  it 
would  be  impossible  even  to  list  the  many  projects  which  the  clubs 
have  undertaken,  the  following  will  give  an  idea  of  their  varied  activi- 
ti<*s:  A  special  program  of  dramatics  and  music  given  annually  by 
the  League  in  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day,  usually  attended  by 

'  “Three  Yeariof  Can  American  Cluh  Work  in  the  Ilit!h  Schools.”  lliKh  I'oints,  Hoard  of  Kdiiratioii  of 
the  Oity  of  New  York,  .March  H»:u. 
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over  1,000  students  from  all  the  clubs;  the  Bolivar-San  Martin  Medal, 
awarded  to  the  club  member  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Lt‘a{;ue’s  program;  city-wide  essay  contests  on  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  topics;  a  monthly  publication  issued  during  1932-33;  and  among 
local  club  activities,  in  addition  to  discussion  meetings  and  programs. 
Pan  American  libraries,  string  ensembles,  exhibits  (some  of  which 
have  been  extensive  and  very  creditable),  and  visits  to  places  of  Pan 
American  interest  such  as  consulates  and  Latin  American  art  exhibits. 
Club  meetings  are  conducted  in  English  so  that  all  students  may 
participate;  in  many  cases  the  faculty  leaders  come  from  the  history 
department. 

The  carry-over  value  of  the  training  given  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
high  school  graduates  have  been  interested  enough  to  fonn  an  alumni 
chapter  which  meets  montldy  for  real  study  and  discussion.  A 
member  of  this  chapter,  David  Schor,  is  president  of  the  League. 
VVe  predict  that  some  Pan  American  leaders  of  the  future  will  come 
from  these  clubs. 

Another  group  of  Pan  American  clubs  is  found  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region.  These  were  organized  in  1932  by  the  Northern  California 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish,  of  which 
May  D.  Barry  is  ])resident.  Dr.  Alfred  Coester  also  gave  valuable 
aid  to  the  movement,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter 
of  the  Pan  American  Society,  Inc.,  which  offered  a  Pan  American 
medal  for  achievement  hy  a  member  of  the  clubs.  The  medal  was 
first  awarded  in  1933,  hy  which  time  there  were  eight  active  clubs  in 
San  Francisco  and  near-by  cities.  At  their  meetings  these  clubs  have 
had  reports  on  topics  connected  with  Latin  American  countries, 
moving  pictures  and  stereoptican  views,  e.xhihits,  l^aitin  American 
music, and  addresses  hy  invited  speakers,  white  visits  to  ships  have  also 
been  part  of  their  |)rogram.  Representatives  of  the  clubs  take  part 
in  the  annual  celebration  of  Pan  Ameiican  Day  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Society.  On  this  occasion  the  Pan 
American  medal  is  awarded,  the  winner  being  selected  according  to  a 
system  of  points  devisetl  by  the  club  members  themselves,  earned  hy 
service  in  and  for  the  clubs,  such  as  attendance,  acting  as  officers, 
getting  up  programs,  and  securing  members. 

There  are  also  a  few  independent  Pan  American  clubs  or  leagues 
scattered  throughout  the  countiy.  Regarding  most  of  these  the  Pan 
American  Union  imfortunately  has  no  information  except  their  ad¬ 
dresses,  hut  one  of  them,  of  very  recent  formation,  has  reported  most 
remarkable  growth.  This  is  the  “Sociedad  Pan-Americana  de  Valley 
Foi^e  Military  Academy”,  organized  early  in  1934  by  Pedro  Juan 
Laharthe,  an  enthusiastic  Puerto  Rican  who  last  year  became  in- 
struetor  in  Spanish  at  the  Valley  Forge  Military  .Vcademy,  Wayne, 
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Pennsylvania.  Its  purposes  are  “To  promote  Pan  American  umler- 
standing,  good  will,  and  friendly  relations  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics  and  the  United  States;  to  foster  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  students  ...  in  the  culture,  history,  and  people  of  those 
sister  Republics.”  The  members  are  taking  a  course  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  historv",  holding  a  round  table  conference  weekly,  and  building 
up  a  libraiy'  and  e.xhibits.  Already  they  have  received  as  gifts  the 
flags  of  7  Latin  American  Republics  and  many  pictures,  and  literary 
and  historical  works.  As  a  result  of  the  great  amount  of  interest 
aroused  it  was  e.xpected  that  during  the  past  summer  three  hoys 
would  visit  Me.xico  and  others  go  on  Caribbean  cruises. 

Who  can  measure  the  truly  constructive  work  that  these  clubs  are 
doing,  in  giving  boys  and  girls  a  real  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  other  American  nations?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  as  a 
result  of  it  the  next  generation  is  bound  to  be  far  more  tolerant  and 
understanding  than  the  last  one.  We  hope  that  the  example  of  the 
teachers  who  have  generously  contributed  their  leadership  to  the  eager 
young  people  in  our  schools  and  colleges  may  inspire  others  to  devote 
themselves  also  to  building  up  a  new  spirit  of  Pan  American  good  will 
and  understanding. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
IN  1933 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Statixtical  Division,  Pan  Amerirnn  Union 

IS  advance  of  publication  in  the  General  Survey  of  Latin  American 
Foreign  Trade,  a  report  prepared  annually  by  the  Statistical  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Pan  American  I’^nion,  a  table  appears  on  the  opposite  page 
in  which  are  shown,  for  the  years  1932  and  1933,  the  gross  values 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  various  republics  of  Latin  America 
in  the  national  monetary  units,  the  average  annual  rates  of  exchange 
for  these  units  in  United  States  currency,  and  the  trade  balances. 


[Values  ia  thuusaiuts  of  the  monetary  units,  i.e.,  UUO  omitted] 
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EIGHT  INDEPENDENCE  DAYS 


By  Beatrice  Newhall 

AssiMant  Editor,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

SEPTEMBER  inight  well  be  called  the  month  of  independence  for 
the  American  continent,  for  in  it  fall  the  independence  days  of  8 
of  the  21  Republics,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  7th 
is  celebrated  in  Brazil  as  the  anniversary  of  “The  Cry  of  Ypiranga” 
in  1822;  the  15th  was  the  date  in  1821  on  which  a  council  meeting  in 
Guatemala  City  declared  the  independence  of  what  are  today  the 
five  Central  American  nations  -Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica;  the  16th  commemorates  the  ^rito  de 
Dolorea  uttered  in  Mexico  by  Hidalgo,  in  1810;  and  on  the  18th,  also 
in  1810,  Chile  deposed  the  last  Spanish  Captain-General  and  began  a 
long  struggle  to  achieve  freedom. 

The  consummation  of  Brazilian  independence  was  remarkable  in 
that  it  was  practically  bloodless  and  involved  no  change  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  When  the  Portuguese  court  lied  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1808, 
Brazil  became  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Brazil, 
and  Algarves,  and  maintained  that  status  until  the  return  of  the 
King,  Dom  Joao  VI,  to  Lisbon  in  1821.  His  son  Dom  Pedro  was  left 
as  Prince  Regent  of  Brazil,  which  remained  a  sovereign  unit  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Cortes  in  Lisbon  highly  disapproved  of  this  course, 
as  it  wished  to  reduce  Brazil  to  its  former  status  as  a  colony.  After 
attempting  to  accomplish  this  by  the  passage  of  measures  which  only 
served  more  and  more  to  alienate  the  Brazilians,  the  Cortes  sent  an 
imperious  communication  containing  new  resolutions  passed  in 
July  1822  and  designed  further  to  humiliate  Brazil.  The  message  was 
forwarded  to  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  it 
reached  him  on  September  7,  as  he  was  returning  to  the  capital.  The 
message  was  accompanied  by  letters  from  the  Minister  of  the  Realm 
and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jose  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e  Silva,  and  the 
Princess  Dona  Leopoldina,  both  urging  Dom  Pedro  to  return  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  take  prompt  measures  to  save  the  country  from  ruin. 
Dom  Pedro  retired  from  his  retinue  to  read  his  correspondence; 
overcome  with  indignation  at  the  contents,  he  made  his  final  decision, 
and  returned  to  his  suite  shouting,  as  though  all  Brazil  could  hear 
him,  “Independence  or  death!”  Before  them  he  vowed,  “By  my 
blood,  by  my  honor,  by  my  God,  1  swear  to  bring  liberty  to  Brazil”, 
and  as  he  took  command,  he  said,  “IjCt  ‘Independence  or  death’  be 
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our  motto,  green  and  yellow  our  national  colors!”  That  evening 
the  enthusiastic  citizens  of  Sao  Paulo  acclaimed  the  Prince  as  the 
first  King  of  Brazil;  the  momentous  step  of  separation  from  Portugal 
had  been  taken.  The  spot  where  Dom  Pedro  received  the  momentous 
message  is  now  within  the  units  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  exact 
site,  in  a  beautiful  park,  is  commemorated  by  a  monument. 

The  five  Central  American  Republics,  with  part  of  what  is  now  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  were,  during  colonial  days,  provinces  of  the 
Cai)taincy  General  of  Guatemala.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
revolutionary  ferment  throughout  the  rest  of  the  continent  should 
spread  there  from  both  south  and  north.  There  had  been  sporadic 
llare-ups  of  rebellion  from  time  to  time  but,  owing  to  the  firmness  of 
the  Captain  General,  Jose  Bustamante,  they  had  come  to  nothing. 
In  1818,  however,  Bustamante  was  succeeded  by  Don  Carlos  Urrutia, 
who  by  reason  of  age  and  pacific  inclinations  was  glad  to  delegate  the 
actual  power  to  an  Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  Gabino  Gainza. 
In  1821  word  was  received  first  that  Mexico  had  established  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  then  that  the  Province  of  Chiapas,  originally  part  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  had  withdrawn  and  joined  Me.xico.  Patriots  from  all  parts  of 
Central  America  had  gathered  in  Guatemala  under  the  leadership  of 
two  men,  Jose  Cecilio  del  Valle,  a  Honduran,  and  Father  Jose  Maria 
Delgado  of  El  Salvador.  Gainza  was  easily  persuaded  to  permit  the 
calling  of  a  meeting  to  decide  what  course  of  action  was  most  in 
accord  with  the  public  interests,  the  more  so  because  of  the  mounting 
excitement  of  the  popidace,  culminating  in  a  general  call  to  arms  on 
the  14th.  A  declaration  of  independence  was  drafted  by  del  Valle, 
and  after  a  spirited  discussion  in  which  the  speakers  were  his.sed  or 
applauded  by  the  gallery  as  they  opposed  or  favored  independence,  it 
was  passed,  signed  by  all  present — who  represented  the  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  region — and  proclaimed  on  the 
loth.  Internal  dissension  prevented  a  permanent  union,  but  each  of 
the  Republics  still  counts  the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  in 
Guatemala  City,  September  l.'i,  as  its  independence  day. 

Mexico,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  two  great  colonial  viceroyalties,  was 
an  early  center  of  discontent  in  America.  Plans  for  an  uprising  in 
December  1810  had  been  laid,  a  great  fair  to  be  held  on  that  date  at 
San  Juan  de  los  Lagos  j)roviding  an  auspicious  occasion  for  successful 
revolt.  The  conspirators  learned,  however,  that  accounts  of  their 
gatherings  had  reached  the  authorities,  and  were  in  despair  at  their 
next  meeting  in  the  village  of  Dolores,  high  in  the  Sierra  de  Guana¬ 
juato.  The  local  |)riest,  Miguel  Hidalgo,  ha«l  committed  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  cause,  and  because  of  his  natural  gifts  of  leader¬ 
ship  the  revolutionists  turned  to  him  for  advice.  His  decision  was 
that  action  shoidd  be  taken  immediately,  and  after  distributing  to  the 
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populace  secretly  acquired  weapons,  he  had  the  church  bell  rung:  early 
in  the  morning  of  September  16  (or,  some  say,  late  on  the  15th),  rally¬ 
ing  to  arms  those  who  came  by  his  cry  “Viva  \uestra  Sehora  de 
(iuadalupe!  Viva  la  independencia ! ”  This  grito  de  Dolores,  as  it  is 
called,  started  the  long  struggle  for  independence  which  ended  in  1821 
with  the  emergence  of  Mexico  as  a  sovereign  nation  of  the  New 
World.  Everv'  year  at  11  o’clock  at  night  on  September  15  the 
President  of  Mexico  comes  out  on  a  balcony  of  the  Presidential  Palace 
overlooking  the  main  square  of  the  capital,  rings  the  very  bell  that 
resounded  from  the  church  at  Dolores  and,  amid  the  tumult  ous 
cheers  of  the  assembled  multitude,  repeats  the  grito  de  Dolores. 

The  Republic  of  Chile  celebrates  the  18th  of  September  as  its 
national  holiday  because  on  that  day  in  1810  General  Garcia  Carrasco, 
the  Spanish  Captain  General,  was  deposed  and  a  provisional  junta  of 
C'hilean  citizens  came  into  power.  As  was  true  in  other  parts  of 
South  America,  the  junta  did  not  immediately  claim  separation  from 
Spain;  it  was  appointed  as  the  result  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  un¬ 
popular  Spanish  representative,  and  immediately  professed  its  loyalty 
to  Fernando  \TI,  then  in  captivity  in  Bayonne.  Barros  Arana,  the 
famous  Chilean  historian,  has  pointed  out  its  significance  in  his 
Historia  Jeneral  de  Chile:  “While  protesting  loyalty  to  the  Regency 
Council,  the  people  had  created  by  their  will  alone  a  national  govern¬ 
ment,  and  rejected  the  governor  which  the  same  regency  had  appointed 
for  them.”  Spain  was  not  going  to  sit  supinely  by,  however,  and 
watch  her  colonies  advance  without  opposition  along  the  road  to 
independence.  In  the  struggle  that  followed,  the  Irish-Chilean 
patriot,  Gen.  Bernardo  O’Higgins,  was  aided  by  the  great  Argentine 
Liberator  San  Martin  until  at  the  battle  of  Maipu  (April  5,  1818) 
the  combined  patriot  armies  decisively  defeated  Spain  and  ended 
her  dominion  in  that  southern  country. 

Now  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
attend  a  public  service  in  the  cathedral,  a  contingent  of  cavalry, 
mounted  on  handsome  Chilean  horses,  lining  the  sipiare.  The  people 
of  modest  means  flock  to  the  parks,  where  stands  are  set  up  for  the 
sale  of  various  national  dishes.  Sometimes  the  old  folk  dances,  such 
as  the  zamacneca,  are  danced  to  the  music  of  the  guitar.  A  military 
parade  and  other  events  usually  add  to  the  popular  enjoyment  of  the 
day. 

Kl  diez  y  ocho  in  Chile,  like  Easter  in  the  United  States,  is  the  signal 
for  donning  new  spring  clothes — the  seasons  in  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere  are  of  course  opposite  to  those  in  the  north  and  for  the 
formal  opening  of  the  beach  resorts,  of  which  there  are  many  along 
the  beautiful  coast. 


BRAZIL’S  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1933 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  I'nion 

ACCORDING  to  reports  issued  by  the  Office  of  Commercial 
Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  Brazil,  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  during  1933  were  valued  at  2,165,254  contos  of  paper  reis  and 
2,820,271  contos,  as  compared  with  1,518,694  contos  and  2,536,765 
contos,  respectively,  in  1932.  Compared  with  the  previous  year, 
imports  show  an  increase  of  646,560  contos,  or  42.6  percent,  and  e.\- 
ports  of  283,506  contos,  or  11.2  percent. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1933  was 
655,017  contos;  for  1932  it  was  1,018,071  contos. 


IMPORTS 

The  United  States  remained  the.  principal  source  of  Brazilian  im¬ 
ports,  supplying  21  percent  of  the  total  in  1933  as  compared  with  30 
percent  in  1932.  The  Ignited  Kingdom  ranked  second  as  a  supplier 
of  imports,  followed  by  Argentina  and  Germany. 

The  share  of  the  leading  countries  in  the  import  trade  during  the 
past  two  years,  together  with  the  percent  change  in  1933,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Imports  hp  countries  of  origin 


Country 

11«2 

1 

Percent 
change  in 
19:13 

1 

Percent  of  total 

1932  1  1933 

United  States . 

Contos  1 
4.'<6.9I2 

Contos 

45.S.  400 

-0.3 

1 

30.  1 

21.0 

United  Kingdom . 

292.  49S 

4 19. 611 

.t^4;i.5 

19.3 

19.4 

-Argentina . 

113,  ass 

277.  i:io 

+  14.'>.  1  1 

7.4 

12.8 

tlermanv . 

M\\ 

m,  461 

+9;i.  1  ' 

9.0 

12.2 

Ilelgium.  . . 

.■>9.942 

1 13, 775 

j  +S9.  S 

3.9 

5.3 

France . 

77, 3.')4 

107, 677 

+39.2 

5.1 

5.0 

Italy . 

61,6.‘)7 

86.206 

1  +39.  S 

4.1 

4.0 

Netherlands . . .  . . 

47,  W7 

84,098 

1  -c7.V  7 

3.2 

3.9 

Uruguay . 

Other  countries . 

9.  IBO 

S,3II 
349,  5S5 

1  -8.7 

.-32.  5 

0.6 

17.3 

0.4 

16.0 

Total . 

1,  SIS.  694 

2.  W."),  ■i.'H 

+42.  6  i 

100.0  1 

1 

100.0 

Note.— The  Hveriipr  value  of  the  eonlo  in  United  States  curreuey  was:  19.T2.  $71.22;  IWU,  $79.63  (nominal 
since  .\|>ril). 
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THE  PAX  AMEHICAX  UXIOX 


The  principal  commodities  imported  into  Brazil  during  the  last 
two  years  were  as  follows: 

Imports  by  principal  commodities 


('oniTiKHiity 

Quantity  1 

Value 

!K12  j 

1933 

193-2 

Confott 

ContfiK 

I.ivesiwk. . 

. numlier.. 

3,  .■>72 

.3. 942 

2  132 

3.  779 

Raw  materials  use<l  in  the  sirt 

and  industries: 

Patent  fuel.  ei>al  an<l  coke 

.  tons  . 

1,  ISU.  4«ii> 

1, 292,  Oil) 

7H.  S77 

90.  -214 

Cement .  . 

do 

IfitI,  .■>34 

1 13. 970 

IK.  164 

12669 

Iron  and  steel 

.  do... 

2U,  Kit) 

.39,927 

IK.  470 

;i.3,  .3-29 

Jute . 

.do 

l».  ItW 

24.415 

27, 945 

329-22 

Wool.,. . 

...do 

7(IK 

1,  777 

12.K60 

:i4,  .340 

Wood  pulp .  . 

.  do 

4.3. 742 

66. 5S2 

21.  661 

31. 161 

Hides  and  skins 

. . do 

420 

9.  a  19 

1.3.  230 

Silk .  . 

.  do _ 

.Mill 

1.07.3 

:«>.  ,3.34 

.3:1.  409 

M  iscellaneous . . . 

.  do  ... 

inu,M7 

i:«).  776 

155.099 

-226,  342 

Total . 

:{7K,  949 

,3.32  054 

Manufactures: 

Colton  piece  poocls 

.  tons  . 

794 

9.  :«)7 

24, 256 

Other  manufactures  of  cotton  .  do _ 

IKl 

:«#7 

4, 926 

10,6.56 

Automobiles . 

numlier  . 

2.  .■>«,■) 

772 

19.  219 

59.  56f> 

Other  vehicles...  . 

tons 

2.57H 

2.  KM 

10.  :m 

15. 692 

Kubher . . 

. do... 

2,249 

1K.K6K 

4:1. 302 

Copiier  and  alloys. 

. . d<i  ... 

i.m 

i.:iK6 

7,299 

12:199 

Iron  anil  steel  . 

.  .  .do  ... 

97.  .Vtl 

I9i,ir23 

94.  191 

P1K.09K 

Oa.soline  .  .  . 

.  do.. 

143,  71)9 

23.3, 972 

.3:1.9-22 

7.3.  .34.3 

Kerosene . 

.  .  do 

47,071) 

91. 176 

25.  (M7 

41,977 

Wool . 

do. . 

m 

321 

.3, 6:i7 

11,414 

Linen  . 

. do.. 

f)23 

1,099 

14,031 

29,  -214 

Earthenware,  jiorcelain. 

glass,  and  crystal  ware 

tons 

7.  24.^> 

11,912 

1.3,631 

29.  .341 

Machinery,  aiiimratiis.  utensils,  and  tools  ..  do 

20.629 

32,016 

19.3,  -244 

-296, 914 

Fueloil . . . 

. do  ... 

402.  H29 

442,  -22.3 

47,999 

.31.  44.3 

Paiier  and  manufactures 

. do 

6i« 

43. 942 

40, 619 

53,692 

('hemicals.  drugs,  and 

iharmaceiitical  iirixlucts 

tons 

40,676 

.54.6HH 

71,4.T3 

,  1 16.  21:1 

M  iscellaneous . .  .... 

.  do  .. 

677 

44. 664 

1 1-2  969 

!  149,-279 

Total . 

746,  7.32 

1  1,177,911 

.\limentary  substances: 

Olive  oil . . 

. tons 

2.2.^)9 

4,9.31 

20,  19*> 

19,9.31 

Coilfish . 

.  do 

26. 340 

26. 162 

42969 

43, 646 

Potatoes . . 

.  do... 

.3,972 

11.3-2.3 

1. 97.3 

j  4,730 

Heverages  . 

.  ..  do 

6,  124 

9.623 

17.  107 

23.692 

Wheat  flour.. . . 

- .  ...do  .. 

.3.1 13 

4S.  605 

:i.oi>:i 

23.  .399 

Fruits  and  nuts  ... 

. do  . 

11.401 

16,  .VJ7 

24,  3-29 

40.  499 

.Salt.  riK-k  and  white  .. 

_ _ _  do 

1  24,0.3)1 

10. 4:tK 

2064 

9:iK 

\\  heat  _ 

. do 

772, 379 

H.50. 

23:1,419 

236,  219 

Fmider . 

. do  .. 

97 

9)1 

:<9 

67 

Miscellaneous  _ 

_  do... 

10,940 

14.  196 

23. 902 

:i4,.390 

Total.  _  _ 

; 

{  :190, 961 

451.610 

1  2  16.3.  2.34 

1 

1 

1  1.51K,694 

EXPORTS 

The  United  States  continued  to  he  Brazil’s  best  customer  in  1933, 
taking  40.4  percent  of  the  country’s  exports,  which  was  practically 
the  same  proportion  as  in  1932. 

The  following  table  shows  the  share  of  this  trade  secured  by  each 
of  the  principal  countries  for  the  last  two  years  and  the  percent  change 
in  1933: 
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Exports  by  countries 

of  destination 

Percent 

Percent  of  total 

C<iuntry 

i«:i2 

1933  clianpe  in 

1933 

1932 

19:« 

Contot 

i'ontoj* 

riiiteil  .states . . . 

_  1. 173. 12h 

1.  ;i09.  5»i9 

-i- 1 1.  6 

40.2 

40.  4 

France . . . 

.  22-1. 87a 

2.50.  tW4 

-rl4.  1 

H.9 

9.  1 

tlermanv. . 

.  T£,\.  filH 

22H,  920 

-i-'2.  1 

H.  H 

8.  1 

l'nite<l  Kinpdotn. . . 

. .  17Ji.»'2fi 

21*2.  H94 

-r-21.  I 

7.  0 

7.5 

Arpentina . 

.  149.89-1 

151.  fMU) 

-i-.8 

5.9 

.5.4 

Xetherlanils . 

102.  497 

i:i0.  (i90 

+  27.  5 

4.  0 

4.0 

Italy . 

.  .  94.9SI 

91.  029 

-3.5 

3.7 

3.2 

I'rupuay .  . 

.  91. 2.W 

89.  218 

—2. 2 

3.  6 

3.2 

lielpiuin .  . 

. .  tW).  4W 

1  81. 4;«» 

+  24.3 

2.  6 

2.9 

Other  countries . 

. .  2:i.'i.  195 

•208.  -221 

+  14.  0 

9.  3 

9.0 

Total.  . 

_  ...|  2..536. 7M 

2.  820. -271 

-t-11.2 

100.0 

100.0 

C'offee,  the  chief  export  of  Brazil,  accounted  for  72.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  exj)orts,  ainountinjr  to  15,459, 000  ha»rs,  valued  at  2,050,084 
contos.  Cacao,  hides,  yerha  mate,  oran'jes,  frozen  and  chilled  meats, 
oil-producin"  seeds,  and  skins  were  the  next  most  important  exports 
in  the  order  named. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  priucijial  exjmrts  for  the  last  two 
years  is  jriven  helow: 


Exports  by  principal  commodities 


(Jiiantity  | 

\'  line 

1932  1 

wm  i 

1932 

19;i;i 

.5ninukls  ami  animal  products: 

i 

Contot 

Contot 

I.aril  . 

.  tons 

20 

H.755 

51 

13.  -202 

Preserved  meats -  —  ... 

3.  -248 

6.010  1 

9.  •259 

17. 112 

Kroren  and  chilled  meats  _ 

4.5,985 

44,319  : 

61.  OOi 

48.  .5-20 

Hides . . . 

33. 3,5.5 

43. 045 

50. 070 

67.  5-25 

W(M)1 . . 

_ do 

1,  77  2 

•2,  495 

6.277 

6,507 

Skins  .  .  . 

4.  812 

5, 032 

44.  442 

44. 975 

Tallow  _  _  -  -  -  - 

109 

17 

138 

17 

.lerked  lieef  . . . . 

.  tio  - 

286 

107 

618 

M  is<*elhine<)us  .  ...  _  . . . 

do  .. 

•27,466 

19.382 

•23.  164 

17, 90t) 

' 

210,090 

Minerals  and  mineral  prislucts: 

M  anpanese . . 

.  ..tons 

20.885 

•24,893 

1.309 

1.  i;i5 

M  iscellaneous _ _ _ 

-  .  tons 

10.  ‘m 

•25.  678  ^ 

39.  7-27 

43.  290 

.  1 . 

44,  .5:10 

Vepetahles  and  vepetahle  pnxlucts: 

Cotton,  raw . 

.  tons  . 

.515 

11.093 

1,  i07 

32  782 

Kice .  . 

. do  ... 

27. 937 

•23.391 

IH.  137 

18,  i:i3 

SuKar . . . 

. tio  .  . 

40.  4.V9 

A  470 

19.  174 

12  .^52 

Kuhlier . 

. .  tin _ 

6.  •^24 

9,  4.5:1 

10.  020 

21.  689 

Cacio . . 

.  do  .. 

97.  513 

9S.0H7 

113.851 

106.  3.57 

Cotfee  . 

1,000  haps  >  . 

11.93.5 

1,5,  4.59 

1.  821, 948 

2, 050.  0h4 

Carnauha  wax . .  . 

. tons  . 

6.:iK0 

6.875 

19.HK5 

21.  .570 

Hran  of  all  kinds . . . 

.  do  ... 

8-2,  •215 

89. 193 

16,  .5.50 

14. -269 

Manioc  meal . . . 

. . .  do  ... 

4.70:i 

.5,  482 

2-207 

2  181 

Oranpes  . . . . . 

.  .U»\es  - 

1.9:«K  13S 

2.  554,  2.5H 

40,  179 

.54.  894 

<  ither  fruits  and  nuts . 

.  tons  . 

1 10,  677 

137.  188 

29.  55H 

:17.  4-23 

Oil-prodiicinp  seeils  .  .  . 

.  .  do 

43.  976 

74,  .581 

31.  SOI* 

4H.  (KIO 

T (ibam) . .  .  .. 

. .  do 

•27.006 

20.094 

39.  494 

•29,771 

Yerha  tnatf-  .  _ _  _ 

_ do 

HI.  4tN) 

.59,  ‘222 

Ht>.9SH 

t>3.  420 

Timlier  .  . .  . 

. tio  ... 

101.  193 

101.967 

•21.673 

22  710 

Oilseeil  cake  . 

_  -  do  ... 

41. 173 ; 

34.911 

10.  7  -26 

9,  .595 

Misi'ellaneous  . . 

.  -  .  .  <lo 

24,741 

13,794 

12  470 

14,  191 

Toliil . .  .  .  . I .  .  2.29U.W2 

lininil  total . . I . |  2.  Tfvl  | 


>iir  liu):  eiiiuiki  tit)  kilos  or  132  |>oiin<ls. 
77.'.S;!  .-U  Ittill'i - 


2.  .ViQ.  Ml 
2.S20.  n 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

At  the  special  session  held  hy  the  Governing  Board  Monday,  June 
25,  in  honor  of  His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Alfonso  iy)pez,  President- 
Elect  of  the  Republic  of  ('oloinbia,  he.  said  during  the  course  of  his 
remarks:  “  It  would  be  my  greatest  satisfaction  if  this  tribute  for  which 
I  am  so  greatly  indebted  to  the  Governing  Board  should  give  rise  to  a 
new  call  to  the  belligerents  of  the  Chaco,  to  bring  to  an  end  the  inter¬ 
national  tragedy  which  burdens  the  conscience  of  the  continent”; 
and  at  the  session  held  June  27  the  Minister  Resident  of  the  Republic 
of  ('osta  Rica  proposed  that  the  Governing  Board  should  adopt  the 
idea  ex|)ressed  by  Senor  Lopez  and  should  take  steps  to  put  it  into 
elfect.  The  proposal  of  the  Miiiister  of  Costa  Rica  having  been 
api)roved,  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  the 
Minister  of  Panama,  and  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  was  appointed 
to  report  on  this  proposal  and  to  prepare  a  resolution.  Therefore  at 
the  special  meeting  on  Monday,  July  30,  taking  into  account  that 
whatever  may  be  the  reasons  on  which  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  base  the  rights  which  they  adduce  in  the  conflict  which 
has  brought  them  to  the  state  of  war  existing  for  more  than  two  years 
with  great  loss  of  life  on  the  part  of  both  nations  and  with  tremendous 
material  sacrifices,  no  solution  of  international  conflicts  is  satisfactory 
and  permanent,  except  when  it  is  founded  on  pacific  processes;  that  it 
is  an  obligation  arising  out  of  continental  solidarity  to  give  moral 
support  to  the  various  endeavors  initiated  up  to  the  present  by  the 
sister  nations  of  this  continent  and  hy  international  entities  and 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  ending  this  conflict  and  causing  the 
belligerents  to  submit  it  for  settlement  to  the  i)rocess  of  conciliation  or 
arbitration;  that  in  the  interest  of  these  two  Re|)ublics,  in  that  of  all 
078 
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the  countries,  ineinhers  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  and  in  that  of 
humanity  as  a  whole,  it  is  urfient  to  proceed  without  delay  in  a  vijjorous 
manner  to  induce  them  to  cease  hostilities  and  to  compose  their  differ¬ 
ences  by  the  above-mentioned  pacific  measures;  the  Governing  Board 
resolved  that: 

As  soon  as  possible  the  above-iiieiitioiied  facts  and  considerations  be  coninmni- 
cated  to  the  neutral  Governments,  members  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  in  order 
that,  if  they  deem  it  fitting,  they  shall  jointly  address  a  new  call  to  the  belligerents 
of  the  Chaco  so  that  this  international  tragedy  may  cease  and  they  may  submit 
their  differences  to  the  j)rocess  of  conciliation  or  arbitration; 

A  vote  of  ap])lause  be  given  to  His  Excellency  Dr.  .Alfonso  I.opez,  President- 
Elect  of  Colombia,  for  his  humanitarian  initiative  on  behalf  of  the  peace  of  the 
continent. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Among  the  new  books  received  during  the  past  month  are  the 
following: 

Lfgixlacion  ohrvra  (y]  ftrt’vixum  uncial,  i>rnvincia  ile  Cordoba  (leyes,  decretos  y 
resoluciones  en  vigencia);  anotados  y  concordados  |)or  el  Dr.  Luis  .\.  Despontin, 
Director  del  Dpto.  ])rov.  del  trabajo.  [('drdoba,  .\.  Hitfignandi]  (>1.5  p. 

20H  cm.  l.\  compilation  which  includes  views  on  labor  and  .social  legislation 
“from  the  generous  expressions  of  social  iK'tterment  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and 
of  the  .Seventh  Pan  .\merican  Conference  of  Montevideo,  to  the  latest  national 
and  i)rovincial  regulations.’’] 

La  comnnidad  exfnritaal  [por]  Honorio  J.  Senet.  Di  Plata,  Taller  de  impresiones 
oficiales.  193*2.  142  p.  IS'4  cm.  [Profe.ssor  Senet,  the  author  of  educational 

and  social  works,  in  this  volume  collects  various  e.s.says  on  the  cultural  and 
educational  value  of  the  radio.) 

Kl  lianco  dc  la  provincia  de  liiienos  Airen  y  el  impuestn  a  la  renta;  estiulio  de 
algunas  cuestiones  de  derecho  federal  y  de  derecho  financiero  (pie  se  promueven 
con  motivo  de  la  ajilicacii'm  de  las  leyes  nacionales  nos.  11(>H2,  lltW3,  y  117.57. 
E.scrito  presentado  a  la  Direccii'm  general  de  los  iinjuiestos  a  los  rtVlitos.  Por 
Teodoro  Been.  .  .  .  Buenos  .\ires,  Talleres  graficos  argentinos  de  L.  J.  Rosso, 
1934.  S3  p.  22  cm.  (.\n  interesting  study  of  the  Bank  of  the  Province  of 
Buenos  .\ires  and  the  tax  legislation  in  .\rgentina  affecting  it.) 

Uixtoria  de  la  miiiiicn  argenlina;  origen  y  caracteristicas,  por  el  Profesor  .\rturo 
C.  Schianca.  Buenos  .Vires  [Establecimiento  gnifico  argentino,  1933‘.’]  202  j). 
22  cm.  [Profe.ssor  Schianca.  a  well-known  .Vrgentine  musician,  presents  in  this 
work  a  valuable  hi.story  of  .Vrgentine  music  with  the  origin  and  execution  of 
various  national  dances  and  songs,  the  music  for  many  representative  pieces, 
and  the  lyrics  of  a  numlier  of  songs.] 

La  pintara  y  la  esciiltura  en  Argentina,  {175d-lS,94)  [p»r]  Eduardo  Schiafino. 
Buenos  .Vires,  Edicic'm  del  autor,  1933.  418  p.  illus.  31  cm.  [.Vn  introduc¬ 

tory  chapter  on  |)re-Columbian  and  colonial  art  in  Latin  .Vmerica  precedes  this 
valuable  and  complete  study  of  .Vrgentine  art,  to  which  are  added  many  repro¬ 
ductions  in  black  and  white  of  famous  paintings,  drawings,  and  pieces  of  .sculpture.) 

l^rincipiof!  de  derecho  piiblico  [por]  Salvador  M.  Dana  Montano.  .  .  .  Santa 
Fe,  Editores  “  Di  rniiui",  Gasa  Morales  Gonzalez,  Salcedo  &  cia  [1933]  V'olumen 
l:2.57p.  2S'4cm.  (^)ntent.s:  Elementosde  derecho  piiblico  general.  I.  El  derecho 

piiblico.  II.  Divisi()n  del  derecho  piiblico.  III.  El  derecho  constitucional.  IV’. 
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Ijis  fueiites  del  derccho  coiistitucioiial.  V.  K1  ^“^tad(l.  \’I.  Los  fiii€*s  del  estado. 
VII.  La  ))ersoiiaIidad  del  estado.  VIII.  Tipt»s  de  estado.  IX.  I.rfis  formas  de 
estado.  .\pendiee:  El  dereelio  ])ul)lieo  proviiieial.  (Professor  Dana  Montano 
of  the  I’niversidad  Naeional  del  Litoral  in  .''anta  I'e,  .\rgcntina,  adds  bihlio- 
Kraphieal  footnotes  and  hihlioKraphies  at  the  end  of  eaeh  ehai)ter,  whieh  help 
to  make  this  work  an  exeellent  text-book  as  well  as  a  valuable  study  of  public 
law.] 

A  trav^s  de  iina  rorrespondeucia:  Don  Jiinn  Maria  (iutierrez,  por  Luis  Barros 
Borjjono.  Santiago,  Prensas  de  la  I'niversidad  de  Chile,  1934.  230  j).  2.5  cm. 

(.\rehivo  Barros  Arana).  [The.se  letters  of  Dr.  Gutierrez,  whieh  cover  the  stirring 
times  of  C'hilean  history  from  1S.51  to  1874,  have  been  taken  from  the  Barros 
Arana  archives.  .\  biography  of  the  exiled  Chilean  i)atriot  by  Luis  Barros  Bor- 
gono  precedes  the  correspondence.] 

Confereucia  de  Cdtnaras  de.  comcrcio  lalinn-amerieanaK,  Valparaiso,  11-26  de 
fehrero  de  19SJ,.  .Vntecedentes,  actas  y  n>.solucioncs.  Vali)arai.so,  Sociedad  im- 
prenta  y  litografia  Universo,  1934.  14Gj).  jdates,  ]>orts.  23  cm.  [The  comj)lete 
proceedings  of  this  recent  conference.] 

Compilacidu  de  los  estudios  geoldgicos  oftciahs  en  Colombia,  1917  a  19SS.  .  .  . 
[Publicacidn  del]  Ministerio  de  industrias,  Biblioteca  del  Departamento  de  minas 
y  petroleo.  Bogota,  Imprenta  naeional,  1933.  Tomo  1:  475  !>.  illus.,  port., 
fliagrs.  (part  col.,  j)art  fold.)  24  cm.  Contents:  Informes  relatives  a  los  trabajos 
verificaflos  por  la  Comisidn  C'ientifica  Naeional,  bajo  la  direccidn  del  i)rofesor 
Dr.  Roberto  Scheil)e.  [This  is  the  first  of  five  volumes  which  will  fully  cover 
the  geological  investigations  undertaken  by  the  government  in  the  past  sixteen 
years.] 

El  Tralado  Lozano-7<alom6n  [por]  Fabio  Lozano  Torrijos.  Mexico,  Editorial 
“Cultura”,  1934.  (ilti  pp.  [The  author,  until  recently  Minister  of  Colombia 
in  the  United  States  and  formerly  Mini.ster  in  Peru,  says  in  the  j)reface:  “I  write 
these  i>ages  to  explain  and  defend,  from  its  incejdion,  the  Treaty  of  Boundaries 
and  Ere<‘  Land  and  Fluvial  Transit  which  I  signed  in  Lima,  March  24,  1922, 
with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  Peru,  Dr.  .Alberto  Salomon.  ...  I 
devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  boundaries  between  the  two  countries  more  than 
10  years  of  incessant  labor;  I  gave  to  this  labor  throughout  this  long  period  all 
my  time,  all  my  energies  and  my  abilities;  I  am  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  inci<tents  bearing  on  this  subject  and  have  abundant  diHuimentation  in 
the  matter.  .  .  .”] 

El  Mayor  (iene.ral  1‘edro  E.  lietanconrl  y  Duvalos  en  la  liicha  por  la  independenria 
de  Cuba;  disciirso  lefd<i  jior  el  academico  de  numerf».  Dr.  .luan  Miguel  Dihigo, 
«-n  la  sesidii  solemne  c<‘lebrada  el  28  di-  junio  de  Ht34.  .  .  .  La  Habana,  lm]>renta 
“El  siglo  x.x  ”,  \.  Muniz  y  hno.,  1934.  70  p.  front.  (i>ort.),  jjlates  (ports.) 

28  cm.  (Publicacion  de  la  .Academia  de  la  Hist(»ria  de  ('uba.)  [.A  lu'ro  of  the 

Cuban  indepeiuh'iice  has  a  worthy  biographer  in  Dr.  Dihigo.] 

Derecho  inlernarional  piiblico,  |>or  .Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bust amanf  c  y  Sirven.  .  .  . 
Habana,  Carasa  y  ci'a.,  I'.f34.  Tomo  2:  .534  p.  23]2  cm.  [A'olume  2  covers 
a<lministrative  law.  The  whole  field  of  international  public  law  forms  the  basis 
for  this  study  by  the  famous  Cuban  internationalist  and  jurist.] 

Jose  Ingenieros  y  su  obru  tileraria  ||>or]  Ricardo  Riano  .lauma.  Prologo  d<‘l 
Dr.  .loan  .1.  Remos.  .  .  .  Habana,  .Arellano  y  <*fa.,  I!t33.  L59p.  20'2<‘m.  jlnge- 

nic-ros,  who  di<'d  wIhmi  he  was  bar«'ly  48  y«‘ars  old,  is  linked  with  Rodd  by  Dr. 
R<‘mos  as  one  <»f  the  two  men  influential  in  molding  tw«‘ntieth-c»‘ntury  Spanish 
.\merican  youth.  Ri<'anlo  Riaho  .lauma  shows  how  the  philosopher-po(>t -critic 
of  Argentina  has  influenced  all  .Spanish  .America  through  his  writings.] 
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La  hendad  (iiovcla)  (por]  Marcon  Carias  Reyes.  Tegucigalpa,  Tallert's  tipo- 
griificos  nacionales  [19H1?]  196  j).  26  cm.  [A  recent  Honduran  novel.] 

V'ida  rural;  los  cainpesinos  de  Mexico,  por  Krnesto  Martinez  de  .Viva.  Mexico, 
Talleres  graficos  de  la  Xaci6n,  19;i3.  344  j).  illus.  23  cm.  [This  book,  published 

for  free  distribution  by  the  Department  of  Public  Kducation,  contains  much 
material  from  El  Maextro  Rural,  a  j)eriodical  published  by  the  Department  twice 
a  month  for  rural  school  teachers.  The  varied  subject  matter  includes  pwtry 
and  in.structive  articles  on  agriculttire,  civics,  construction,  economics,  the  ejido, 
stockraising,  geography,  hygiene,  national  history,  forestry,  and  sociology.] 

The  Mexican  Govern  men!'. f  xix  year  plan,  l!)S4  to  1940.  Comidete  textual 
translation  of  the  revised  Plan  and  General  Lazaro  Cardenas’  nomination  ad¬ 
dress,  explaining  how  he  will  abide  by  the  Plan  during  his  administration.  By 
Trens  .Agency.  Mexico  City  [Talleres  graficos  de  la  penitenciaria,  1934]  84  p. 

22/^  cm.  [In  the  speech  accepting  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic,  General  Cardenas  pledged  his  supi)ort  of  the  program  adopted  by  the 
National  Revolutionary  Party.] 

Ensayon,  documentox  y  dixcurxnx,  j)or  el  Doctor  Eusebio  .\.  Morales.  .  .  . 
Panama,  Editorial  “La  moderna”  de  Quijano  y  Hernandez  [pref.  1928]  2  v. 

20  cm.  (Biblioteca  de  autores  nacionales.)  [This  collection  gives  an  idea  of  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  interests  of  Dr.  Morales,  an  eminent  Panamanian 
patriot,  publicist,  diplomat,  and  economist.] 

Ravelingx  from  a  Panama  tapestry,  by  Sue  Core.  Illu.st  rat  ions  by  Esther 
.\lethea  Richards.  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York,  North  Westchester  publishers,  inc. 
[c.  1933]  161  p.  illus.  20  cm.  [Folk  tales  of  early  Panama  form  the  basis  for 

these  intere.stiiig  stories.  The  author  has  api)ended  historical  data  to  each  tale. 

Direionario  historico  biogrdjico  del  Peril,  formado  y  redactado  por  Manuel  de 
.Mendiliuru.  Segunda  edicidn  con  adiciones  y  notas  bibliognificas  publicada  por 
Evaristo  San  Cristdval  .  .  .  Lima,  Libreria  e  imprenta  Gil,  s.a.,  1934.  Tomo 
viii:  Mon-Pez.  .501  p.  23  cm.  [V’olume  8  of  the  revised  edition  of  a  valuable 
biographical  dictionary  orginally  published  in  Lima  from  1874-1900.] 

Cuzco:  the  historical  and  monument(d  city  of  Peru.  Travelers’  guide;  contains 
comi)lete  details  of  the  historical  Incaic  and  colonial  ruins  of  Cuzco  and  surround¬ 
ings.  [By  Jii.si?  Gabriel  Cosi'o]  [Lima,  Editorial  Incazteca,  1924’?]  7.5 p.  plates 

(part  fold.)  l7'/i  cm.  [.\  helpful  guide-book  to  the  Incan  and  colonial  ruins.] 
Cuzco,  archaeological  capital  of  South  .America,  1534-1934-  [By]  Luis  E. 
Valciircel.  Issued  by  the  Banco  Italiano,  Lima.  [Lima,  Imprenta  Torres 
.Aguirre,  1934]  [40]  p.  illus.,  maps.  2.5  cm.  [.Another  booklet  on  the  historic  city 

published  on  the  occasion  of  its  (jiiadricentennial.  Flxcellent  descriptions  by  the 
Din'ctor  of  the  National  Museum  of  Lima,  accompanied  by  good  illustrations 
and  maps,  make  this  a  helpful  handbook  for  the  tourist.] 

Studies  in  the  administration  of  the  Indians  in  New  Spain  .  .  .  by  Lesley  Byrd 
.Simpson.  Berkeley,  California,  I’niversity  of  California  press,  1934.  129  p. 

illus.,  facsims.,  maps  (1  fold.)  23]i  cm.  (Ibero- .Americana:  7)  Contents:  1. 
'I’he  laws  of  Burgos  of  1.512.  11.  The  civil  congregation.  [This,  the  first  of  a  serie 
of  studies  on  the  administration  tif  the  Indians  in  New  Spain,  contains  document¬ 
ary  material,  in  .Spanish,  and  reports  on  Mexican  towns  during  the  first  century 
of  the  .Spanish  occupation  of  Mexico,  translated  into  English.] 

liolivar,  por  el  Dr.  .1.  H.  van  Peursem.  Segunda  edicidn  revisada.  Traduccidn 
d«'  W.  van  Bellen.  Fil  Haya,  Editadapor  PhilatelieenGeschiedenis[1934?]  108 p. 
col.  front,  (port.),  illus.,  plates,  ports.,  fold.  map.  23,'icm.  (Historia  y  filatelia.) 
['I'lie  illustrations  include  facsimiles  of  postagi'  stamps  issued  to  commemorate  the 
revolutionary  era  in  the  .Americas  and  tho.se  .showing  portraits  of  and  monuments 
to  the  Liberator.] 
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The  followinjr  in.nfrazines  are  new  or  have  been  reeeived  in  the 
LihrarA'  for  the  first  time: 

Agriciilliini  Cuynnn;  rovisfa  aRricula-iiuiustrial.  Mc-ii(l«»/.a.  Ano  i, 

X".  1.1  do  juniii  do  Ht:t4.  :i2  p.  illiis.  oin.  Moiillily.  Kdilor: 

Alu'lardo  P.  Piovaiio.  Addross:  Sail  Martin  2271,  Mondoza,  ArKontiiia. 

Criliai  ile  la  jiirisiirudt  ncia;  Ixilotin  iiioiisiial  dol  (’nloftio  do  aliogados  do  Kosario. 
H()>ari«».  19:14.  .Vi'u)  i,  X“.  1,  jiinii)  11*:14.  p.  2()'jxlS  oiii.  Kditor:  Dr. 
Horaoio  It.  Tliixly.  .Vddro.ss:  ('iiloKio  do  alxi^ados,  Palaoio  lio  jiistioia,  Rosario, 
.\rKoiitiiia. 

\’itla  rxrolar;  rovi.sta  arfcontiiia  do  ixliioaoidii.  Riioiios  .\iros,  19:14.  .\fio  i, 
X".  o  y  (»,  iiiarzo-abril  do  1934.  42  p.  illiis.  :inx2:i'i  oni.  Monthly.  Kditor: 

A.  ('apossiollo.  .\ddross:  .\vonida  do  Mayo  .S4(t,  lliionos  .\iros,  .\rftontina. 

La  dart  la  tlr  liaUvia;  soinanario  Rnitioo.  La  Paz,  19:i4.  .\no  i,  X".  1,  14  lio 
jiinio,  1934.  (2I»1  p.  illiis.,  ports.  :i3x2()oin.  Kditor;  Carlos  Modinaooli.  .Ad¬ 

dross;  Intcavi  otiT,  La  Paz,  llolivia. 

Kl  Exlaiiiaulr.  La  Hahana,  1934.  .Afio  i.  X“.  1.  24  doinayodo  1934.  [til  ji. 
:iSx2s  oin.  Wwkly.  Kditor:  .Mborto  Pavoni.  .Addross:  ,Sol  .57,  llabana,  Cuba. 

Protra;  rovista  nionsiiul  do  oiiltiira;  drgano  do  los  our.sos  seKUndo  11,  Torooro  .A  i 
Torooro  11  dol  Institiito  “.bian  Montalvo”.  Quito,  1934.  .Afio  i,  X".  2,  abril  i 
mayo  do  1934.  94  ji.  illiis.  (|xirts.)  2S''ivl9oni.  Kditor:  .bistino  ('orncjo. 

Adilro.ss:  .Apartado  .■1.57,  Quito,  Kouador. 

Cambrts;  rovi.sta  (piinoonal;  oultura — arto-  iniMlornisino — iliistraeidn.  Quito, 
1934.  .Afio  I,  X®.  1,  julio  do  1934.  *»4  ji.  illus.  (jxirts.)  22xl(>  cm.  Kditor; 

Luis  Octavio  Ramiro/.  ('.  .Address:  Ciionoa  X®.  2S.  Quito,  Kouador. 

[{alas.  Toluca,  1934.  Tomo  i,  X®.  1,  :i(l  do  abril  <lo  1934.  |.5()1  p.  illus. 

(ports.)  2!txl9'i  cm.  Monthly.  Kditor;  tV'lix  Patino.  .Adtlross:  I)(‘K<>llHdo 
X®.  09,  Toluca,  Mexico. 

Agricult ura;  orKano  oficial  de  la  .Socretaria  de  afcricultiira  y  fomeiito.  Mexico, 
1934.  Tomo  I,  X®.  2,  abril  y  mayo  de  1934.  (7H]  p.  illus.  2Sx2()cm.  Monthly. 

Kditor:  .Arturo  M.  K.scanddn.  .Address:  Tacuba  X®.  7,  M("‘xico,  D.F.,  Mexico. 

Trabajo  y  prevision  social;  orKano  <loi  Institiito  do  jiibilaciones  del  rriiKuay. 
.Alontevideo,  1934.  .Afio  i,  X®.  3,  mayo  de  1934.  4(1  p.  illus.  28)4x29  cm. 

.Alonthly.  Kditor;  .).  .A.  (Juti^rroz.  .Aildro.ss;  Picxlras  490,  Montevideo,  rriigiiay. 
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CUBAN  CURRENCY  LEGISLATION 

(’iihan  currency  legislation  issued  last  May  reduces  the  "old  C(»n- 
tent  of  the  peso,  provides  for  the  purchase  of  "old  hy  the  (lovernment, 
and  prohibits  its  exportation.  Henceforth  the  "old  peso  will  wei"h 
(I.9S73  "rani  and  contain  O.HSSb  "rain  of  fine  "old.  The  old  Cuban 
"old  coins  and  frold  coins  of  the  Cnited  iStates  will  no  lon"er  be  lejial 
tender.  They  will  be  considered  as  bullion  and  purebased  by  tbe 
(lovernment  by  wei"bt  at  the  rate  of  3")  silver  pesos  per  troy  ounce. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  also  authorized  to  purchase  "old  in 
any  other  form  at  the  same  rate.  The  new  Cuban  "old  coins  and 
silver  jiesos  will  be  unlimited  le"al  tender;  the  subsidiary  silver  coins 
will  be  full  le"al  tender  in  payments  not  exceediii"  10  pesos  and  up  to 
S  percent  of  any  obligation  involvinjr  more  than  that  amount.  Nickel 
coins  are  le"al  tender  up  to  1  jieso.  At  first  the  law  provided  that 
“all  oblipitions  payable  in  money,  whether  or  not  contracted  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  law  (May  23,  1934),  may  be  paid  in  any 
kind  of  le"al  tender  currency”,  within  the  limitations  set  above. 
This  retroactive  feature  was,  however,  eliminated  by  a  decree  issued 
five  days  later.  The  devalued  peso  may  be  used  for  payments 
contracted  subseipiently  to  the  date  of  the  decree  but  those  contracted 
prior  thereto  must  be  paid  in  the  currency  afrreed  upon  at  the  time 
the  contract  was  made. 

The  exportation  of  pold  in  any  form  except  articles  of  personal  use 
is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  r),()00  pesos. 

The  transfer  abroad  of  funds  was  also  restricted  by  a  decree  issued 
on  flune  2,  1934;  however,  a  decrt'e-law  published  and  effective  duly 
14,  1934,  com|)letely  annuled  its  provisions. 

NKW  Cl'BAX  CrRKENCV 

Ten  million  silver  pesos  are  now  beiiifr  minted  at  Philadelphia 
for  the  ('uhan  (lovernment.  This  money  is  to  be  used  to  meet 
overdue  civilian  salaries  and  other  (lovernment  expenses,  carry  out 
agricultural  reforms,  and  start  a  proj;ram  of  jiublic  works  to  relieve 
unemployment.  The  bullion,  7,r)00,0()0  ounces  jiurcbased  at  a  total 
cost  of  ^3,r)SS,r)(»,S..S3,  was  secured  throujrh  a  credit  openetl  in  favor 
of  the  (hiban  (lovernment  by  the  Second  Kxport-lm|)ort  Bank  of 
Washington,  !).('.,  upon  delivery  of  interest-beariii"  negotiable 
promissory  notes.  The  bank,  authorized  by  an  Executive  order 

(5s:t 
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issued  on  March  9,  1934,  was  orijanized  to  assist  in  iinprovinjr  trade 
conditions  between  Cuba  and  tlie  United  States  in  accordance  with 
I’resident  Roosevelt’s  jreneral  recovery  ])roirrani,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  assistance  thus  rendered  for  the  economic  recovery  of  Cuba 
will  expedite  the  early  resumption  of  normal  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 


Courtesy  of  Th«>  KnilNuwy  of  CuImi.  W»Mhtncton.  iCf. 

THE  NEW  ri  HAN  PESO. 

From  this  new  <lie  H, 000, 000  silver  pesos  are  Iteins  eoinei  at  I’hilailelphia. 

The  silver  currency  is  to  serve  as  the  reserve  for  ten  million  pesos’ 
worth  of  silver  certificates  to  be  issued  in  denominations  of  one, 
five,  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  pesos;  these  are  being  printed  in  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  Washington. 
Two  million  silver  pesos  have  already  been  coined  from  the  old  tlie 
of  the  1914  issue  and  delivered  to  the  Cuban  (iovernment.  A  new 
die,  however,  is  to  be  used  for  the  remainder. 


GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION  OF  EXPORTS  IN  CHILE 

The  (Iovernment  of  ('bile  has  for  some  time  been  seeking  to  foster 
the  sale  of  agricultural  products  abroad,  in  order  to  diversify  its 
exports,  which  had  hitherto  consisted  largely  of  nitrate  and  copper. 
It  was  realized  fron  the  outset  that  the  demand  for  ('hilean  products 
would  constantly  increase  if  the  importers  were  assured  that  the 
<piality  of  the  articles  was  not  only  good  but  standardized.  The 
President  of  ('bile  was  therefore  authorized  by  law  no.  4472  of 
November  24,  1928,  to  set  stanilards  to  which  exports  from  the 
Republic  should  conform;  regulations  for  |>utting  such  standards  into 
effect  were  issu(*d  in  <lecree  no.  769  of  .Vpril  23,  1!>29,  published  in  the 
DUirln  Ofirial  of  duly  23  of  the  same  year.  Thes<*  regulations  have 
recently  been  modified  by  decree  no.  1 124,  signed  on  October  16,  1933, 
and  published  in  the  Diarlo  Oficial  of  December  28,  on  which  date 
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tliey  went  into  eli'ect.  Tlie  new  decree  establishes  the  Service  for  the 
Coininercial  Control  of  Exports,  to  regulate,  classih',  and  control  the 
shipment  abroad  of  agricultural  products  and  byproducts  by  setting 
standards  to  which  all  exports  must  conform,  grading  them  as  to 
quality,  and  specifying  how  they  shall  be  packed  and  marked. 

The  service  functions  at  the  customhouses,  using  the  customs  per¬ 
sonnel;  at  present  it  has  been  established  in  the  ports  of  Cotiuimbo, 
Los  Andes,  Valparaiso,  San  Antonio,  Talcahuano,  Lebu,  Valdivia, 
and  Puerto  Montt,  and  will  eventually  be  extended  to  all  ports  in  the 
country. 

All  exports  must  be  e.xamined  by  the  inspectors,  who  will  then  issue 
a  certificate  which  should  be  demanded  by  the  consignee  with  every 
shipment.  Special  regulations  for  each  product  or  class  of  product 
are  being  prepared,  and  the  purchaser  abroad  will  find  therein  all 
information  as  to  grades,  labeling,  packing,  etc.  Such  regulations 
have  been  issued  so  far  for  four  proilucts,  for  cereals,  dried  legumes — 
beans,  lentils,  peas,  and  chickpeas -canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  lumber.  The  first  three  are  revisions  of  earlier  specifications,  but 
the  lumber  code  appears  to  be  new. 

The  regulations  carry  one  new  reiiuirement;  The  products  subject 
to  control  must  bear  the  exporter’s  special  brand.  Such  marks  must 
first  be  entered  in  the  Register  of  Brands  to  be  opened  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  will 
supply  the  custom  houses  with  lists  of  those  complying  with  the  rule. 

As  an  example  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  give  purchasers  of 
Chilean  products  confidence  that  they  will  receive  the  same  (piality 
of  goods  with  every  order,  the  expt)rt  regulations  for  cereals  are  here 
summarized.  The  cereals  included  in  the  regulations  are  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  both  malt  and  fodder,  and  maize. 

First,  the  terms  used  are  defined;  Cereals,  species,  variety,  quality, 
clean,  sifted,  foreign  matter,  defects,  injuries,  sound,  uniform,  choice, 
mixed,  undevelo|)ed,  broken,  moldy,  weevily,  percentage,  specific 
w'eight,  old,  F.A.Q.  (fair  average  quality),  and  humidity.  There  are 
three  (pialities  for  each  cereal,  su|)erior  (grade  1),  ordinary  or  F.A.Q. 
(grade  2),  and  inferior  (grade  3);  in  the  case  of  wheat,  it  is  further 
specified  that  all  wheat  not  conforming  to  the  lowest  grade  will  be 
considered  chaff.  In  judging  the  (piality,  the  year,  size,  condition, 
percentage  of  damagi'd  grain,  and  appearance  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  general  reipiirenumts  state  that  the  humidity 
content  cannot  be  more  than  lo  percent;  cereals  must  be  packed  in 
bags  either  new  or,  if  us(*d,  clean  and  without  teal’s  or  patches;  the 
gross  weight  per  bag  for  wheat  must  be  SO  kilograms  (kilogram  equals 
2.2  pounds),  oats,  (»0  SO.  barley,  70-S0,  and  corn,  70  -SO;  all  bags  in  a 
single  shipment  being  of  uniform  weight:  and  the  bags  must  carry, 
plainly  visible,  the  following  information;  The  kind  of  cereal,  the 
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(juality,  net  weight,  name  or  trade  mark  of  the  exporter  refristered  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
the  words  “Chile”  or  “  Product(*  ('hileno.”  The  refridations  are  con¬ 
cluded  with  instructions  for  inspection  and  the  issuinjj:  of  tlie  certi¬ 
ficate. 

The  central  section  of  Chile  contains  rich  farminjr  rejrions;  the  fine 
quality  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  <;rown  there  has  been  remarked 
by  all  visitors  to  the  Ke|)uhlic.  Thanks  to  modern  methods  of  pack¬ 
ing:  and  refrigeration,  (.'hilean  fruits,  especially  Chilean  peaches  and 
melons,  can  now  be  exported  to  distant  lands;  they  have  won  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  markets  of  the  Cnited  States.  The  can- 
nintr  industry  is  comparatively  recent,  and  by  taking  prompt  measures 
to  re<ridate  it,  the  Government  has  made  certain  not  only  that  the 
sanitary  and  social  conditions  of  the  factories  will  he  above  rei)roach, 
but  also  that  the  demand  for  ('hilean  canned  {roods  will  he  stimulated 
abroad,  particularly  in  South  America. 


STATUE  OF  CHRIST  FOR  EL  MORRO,  ARICA 

An  opportunity  for  the  sculptors  of  all  nations  is  {riven  by  the 
intention  of  Chile  to  erect  on  the  Morro  of  Arica,  i)art  of  the  territory 
lon{r  in  dispute  between  that  country  and  Peru,  a  monumental 
statue  of  ('hrist.  One  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Settlement 
si{rned  between  the  two  nations  in  Lima  on  June  3,  1929,  provided 
that  the  Government  of  Chile  should  erect  “an  upri{rht  statue  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  World  in  the  attitude  of  i)reachin{r  His  doctrine 
of  peace  and  love.”  The  pact  si{rned  in  Lima  on  March  17,  1934, 
specified  that  the  cornerstone  shall  be  laid  on  Februaiy  12,  193"), 
and  the  statue  unveiled  on  .May  2  of  the  same  year.  On  May  29, 
1934,  therefore,  a  commission  composed  of  the  Chilean  Minister  of 
Forei{rn  Affairs  and  58  members  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this 
provision  of  the  treaties. 

An  unofficial  memorandum  has  been  issued  for  the  information  of 
those  interested  in  biddin{;  on  the  monument.  translation  of  the 
notice  is  as  follows: 

The  Clovoriiiiiciif  of  Ctiil»‘,  by  virtiu-  of  iiitcriiatioiial  ac<'ords  with  I’oni,  and 
ill  order  to  syiidMilixe  tiu*  |K‘aeefnl  and  cordial  intentions  of  both  nations,  will 
raise  on  the  Morro  of  Arica  a  inoniiinent  for  which  ttu‘  following  s|M'cifications 
have  lM*en  drawn  up: 

[The  Morro)  shall  Im-  crowned  with  the  statue  of  Christ  the  Redeemer,  which 
Ix'st  exeiMplitii's  the  iilea  contained  in  the  ^reat  precept;  “Love  one  another  as 
I  have  lovi‘d  yon.” 


Kl.  MttKKO.  AKK'A,  rUILK. 

Tlu-  sfatiu'  must  he  visibk*  tlirof  miles  from  the  coast.  Therefore,  it  must  he 
more  than  12  meters  (approximately  40  feet)  IukIi  from  head  to  foot;  it  must 
Ih-  in  a  standing  |Kisition,  facing  the  sea,  pos.sihly  with  the  arms  extended;  it 
will  thus  point  with  one  hand  toward  Peru  and  with  the  other  toward  Chile. 

In  choosing  the  material — iron  or  l)n)nze — the  .salt  air  of  the  region,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  ureat  numlHTs  of  sea  birds,  and  the  lack  of  rainfall  must  he  taken  into 
considiTation.  All  of  these  facts  seem  to  indicate  tlu*  suitability  of  painted  iron. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  maintenance,  there  must  Ik‘  access  to  all  inner  and  outer 
surfaces,  including  the  extremities. 

It  must  l)e  taken  into  consideration  that  the  statue  will  Ik*  erected  *)n  tt)p  of 
the  Morro,  130  meters  (about  420  feet)  above  sea  level,  on  a  cement  jH'destal 
faced  with  stone,  bcarin>£  as  its  only  inscription  the  words  of  Christ,  “.\maos 
los  linos  a  los  otros,  como  yo  os  he  ainado"  (l.ove  one  another,  as  1  have 
lov«*d  you). 

The  |H‘d(‘stal  must  be  as  hi({h  as  the  statue,  which  will  be  stroiifjly  fastened  to 
its  foundation.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  estimate  to  include  the  pedestal  and 
the  lost  of  its  erection. 

The  chief  information  reipiired  is:  («)  a  sketch  of  the  monument;  (h)  an  exact 
drawing!  of  the  statue  and  of  its  sections,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  as  well  as 
from  that  of  the  constructor;  (r)  the  material  selected;  (<f)  the  weiitht  and 
dimensions  of  each  piece;  (cl  instructions  for  illumination  and  maintenance,  etc.; 
(/)  Koneral  and  s|M'cific  information  as  to  transportation,  erection,  etc.  (then*  is  a 
railway  to  the  summit  of  the  Morro);  (3)  delivery  dates;  and  (//)  prices. 
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All  roimminications  should  ho  dirootod  to  Monsofior  Kafuol  Kd- 
wards,  (’oiiiisidu  Pro-Momiinonto,  Ministorio  do  Kolaoionos  Kxtori- 
oros,  Sautia*;!),  ('hilo. 

Thoro  aro  at  loast  throo  iiioniiniontal  rolifrioiis  statuos  on  South 
Ainorioati  hoiohts.  I’ndouhtodly  tho  most  widoly  known  is  tho('hrist 
of  tho  Andos,  on  iho  frontior  hotwoon  ('hilo  and  Ar<rontina,  14,4‘>0  foot. 
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above  sea  level.  Erected  as  a  pledge  of  international  peace,  it  was 
unveiled  on  March  13,  1904. 

Surmounting  the  Cerro  San  Cristobal,  a  hill  in  the  heart  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  stands  a  statue  of  the.  Virgin,  a  copy  of  the  monument  in  the 
Piaz/.a  di  Spagna,  in  Koine. 

The  third  is  a  statue  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  which  overlooks  the 
hay  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  from  the  summit  of  Corcovado.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100  feet  high,  it  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  magnificent  view 
which  inspires  the  traveler  as  he  approaches  the  harbor. 


TWO  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  ANDEAN  INDIAN 

On  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca  are  two  interesting  schools  for 
Indians,  one  in  Peru,  the  other  in  Bolivia.  The  fonner  is  the  older, 
having  been  created  by  a  decree  dated  November  11,  192.'),  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  the  Province  of  Puno  an  industrial  school  farm  should  be 
established  to  educate  indigenous  boys.  In  December  1927  the  task 
of  organizing  and  building  the  school  was  entrusted  to  the  Salesian 
C'ongregation,  which  was  to  manage  it  for  six  years.  Plans  were 
drawn  and  wt)rk  begun  on  the  site  chosen,  on  Lake  Titicaca  near 
Puno,  and  a  year  and  a  half  later,  June  4,  1929,  the  school  was 
officially  opened  with  100  pupils. 

There  are  now  200  students,  according  to  the  latest  rej)ort  received 
at  the  Pan  American  ITiion,  although  when  the  huilding  is  completed, 
it  will  provide  for  .jOO.  Its  construction  was  largely  tlie  work  of  the 
students  themselves.  It  is  simple  in  style  but  modern  in  equipment; 
on  the  ground  floor  are  workshops,  dining  rooms,  kitchen,  adminis¬ 
tration  offices,  chai)el,  and  assembly  hall; on  the  second  are  classrooms, 
donnitories,  infmnary,  and  sleeping  (juarters  for  the  staff;  and  on  the 
third  are  more  donnitories  and  some  storerooms  for  crops. 

The  |)rimary  purpose  of  the  farm  is  to  influence  the  indigenous 
race  by  educating  young  men  so  that  they  may  become  intelligent 
members  of  the  community.  Therefore  the  boys,  who  enter  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  1.'),  spend  the  entire  five  years  of  the  course  at  the 
school.  The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  four  sections,  academic, 
agricultural,  household,  and  vocational.  The  students  receive  free 
of  charge  their  board  and  lodging,  clothing,  textbooks,  and  all 
necessary  tools. 

The  academic  course  consists  of  the  first  three  years  of  primary 
instruction  as  a  minimum.  The  majority  of  the  students  know  no 
Spanish  when  they  enter. 

Agriculture  being  the  traditiotial  occupation  of  the  Indians,  special 
attention  is  given  to  all  aspects  of  farming,  especially  stock  raising. 
.Ml  students  take  part  in  the  farm  tasks.  The  school  has  almost 
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7,000  acres  13,000  feet  above  sea  level,  much  of  it  suitable  for  stock 
raisin".  About  oOO  acres  can,  by  proper  drainage,  fertilization,  and 
other  treatment,  be  made  to  "row  crops.  In  a  little  more  than  two 
years  nearly  half  that  area,  hitherto  fallow,  bad  been  sown  to  forafje 
crops,  cereals,  and  vegetables,  and  a  nursery  befrun.  The  e.xperiments 
with  did'erent  s|)ecies  of  cereals  have  been  encourafrin",  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  water  for  irri"ation  in  the  dry  season.  A  tract 
of  more  tluin  2,000  osiers  is  beiii"  planted,  and  eucaly|)tus  trees, 
willows,  po|)lai's,  lindens,  cedars,  and  cypresses  have  also  been  set  out. 
The  livestock  includes  cattle,  froats,  pijrs,  and  wool-beariii"  animals. 
.\s  soon  as  an  adefpiate  store  of  forajre  bad  been  "rown,  selective 
breedinjr  amon"  the  animals  belonjrin"  to  the  farm  was  be"un.  A 
model  stable  has  been  built,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  other  farm  buildin"s,  such  as  a  dairy,  poultry  yards,  ete.,  mi"bt 
be  completed.  The  meat  of  the  cattle  raised  is  made  into  jerked  beef 
and  the  hides  used  by  those  studyiii"  leather  trades.  The  wool  "rown 
is  washed,  spun,  and  woven  on  the  "rounds. 

Not  only  is  the  farm  work  done  by  the  boys,  but  all  the  household 
tasks  are  also  performed  by  them.  These  include  the  washiu"  and 
menditifr  of  their  clothes,  the  cleaniti"  of  the  huildin",  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  t)f  food. 

Amonjr  the  supplementary  trades  which  the  student  may  learn  are 
carpentry,  cahinetmakin",  paintiii",  for"in",  tailoriii",  shoemakiii", 
tanning,  and  baking. 

The  object  of  the  education  received  by  the  Indian  at  the  School 
Farm  at  Puno  is  not,  then,  to  wean  him  away  from  his  people,  hut  to 
raise  the  level  of  liviu"  conditions  of  his  whole  race.  That  the  insti¬ 
tution  has  not  hecji  unsuccessful  iii  this  direction  is  proved  by  tiie 
fact  that  hoys  have  traveled  10  and  12  days  on  foot  to  seek  admittance. 
Work  is  steadily  fioin"  forward  so  that  the  farm  may  he  ecpiipped  to 
provide  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  entire  500  students  for  whom  it 
was  createtl. 

The  Bolivian  school,  across  Lake  Titicaca  and  inland,  was  founded 
more  recently.  From  a  pamphlet  entitled  Message  of  the  Indigenous 
School  of  W'arisata  <>n  f'an  American  Daij  [10341  (Mensaje  de  la  escuela 
indi^enal  de  Warisata  en  el  Dia  de  las  Americas)  the  followiii"  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  taken. 

Two  years  and  a  half  a"o  the  present  director  was  empowered  by 
the  Minister  of  Instruction  to  start  a  school  for  indi"enes  at  any  site 
he  mi"ht  choose;  he  was  als(»  "iven  a  free  hand  as  t»)  the  course  of 
study,  the  orpinizati«)n,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  the 
institution. 

The  site  selected  was  at  Warisata,  about  live  miles  from  .Vehacache, 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Omasuyos,  and  02  from  La  Paz.  More 
pro|>itious  places  were  |)assed  by  in  favor  of  this  sp«>t  less  than  ten 
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miles  from  tlio  snows  of  Mount  Illampu,  where  life  is  diflieult  hut  where 
the  Indian  has  retired  to  make  his  home.  The  direetor  had  to  live 
the  native  life  while  he  was  making  his  plans  for  the  sehool  and  winninjr 
their  eonfidenee,  for  earlier  hopes  of  edueati»)n  amonjr  them  had  eome 
to  nothing.  At  first  only  two  Indians  were  willing  to  help  him  in  the 
eonstruetion  of  the  sehool  huilding,  hut  that  numher  had  inereased  to 
100  when  the  first  seetion  was  eom|)leted.  The  huilding,  in  its  present 
state,  has  been  assessed  at  l.j0,000  holivianos,  not  more  than  20,000 
of  which  were  from  the  (lovernment.  The  remainder  is  the  eon- 
trihution  of  the  Indians  themselves,  not  in  easli — for  they  are  verA' 
|)(K*r  hut  in  labor,  the  gift  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Such  a 
course  of  action  was  natural,  for  they  were  following  their  ancestral 
custom  of  cooperation. 

The  school  and  its  government  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Indians.  The  council  of  the  amnntax  or  sages,  a  form  of  local  self- 
government  dating  from  pre-(’olumhian  times,  decides  on  the  aims  of 
the  school  and  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  it,  and  watches  over  its 
career  in  every  way. 

The  school  at  Warisata  believes  that  the  problem  of  the  Indian  is 
above  all  an  economic  one.  Therefore  agriculture,  as  expressed  in 
the  ex|)eriment  fields,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  school  life.  But 
it  also  lu'lieves  that  part  of  its  mission  is  to  train  the  conscience  and 
judgment. 

The  Atideati  Indian  has  an  almost  superstitious  respect  for  schools. 
Today,  when  one  from  a  distant  region  passes  by  Warisata,  he  turns 
to  look  at  the  white  huilding  with  its  wide  windows,  and  respectfully 
removes  his  hat.  He  feels  that  it  is  the  work  neither  of  the  State  nor 
of  strangers;  it  has  been  shaped  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves. 


NEW  HISTORY  SOCIETY  AWARDS 

\  competition  open  to  students  of  the  universities  and  professional 
schools  of  Suith  and  (’entral  America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and 
adjacent  islands,  was  spcuisored  last  year  by  the  New  History  Society 
of  New  York.  Three  maiti  prizes  and  six  special  ones  wen*  offered 
for  essays  received  before  Kehnniry  lo,  M):i4,on  the  subject  “How  can 
the  youth  «»f  the  universities  ami  the  professional  schools  contribute 
to  tin*  reconstructi«tn  of  the  human  commonw(‘alth?” 

Papers  were  received  from  students  of  17  of  the  20  eligible  countries 
members  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  Bermuda,  and  Pu(*rto  Rico. 
The  judges  were  Dr.  Kicnrdo  .1.  Alfaro,  .Minister  of  Panama  to  the 
l'nite«l  States;  Dr.  Adrian  K(*<*inos,  Minister  of  (iuatemala  to  the 
I'nifed  States;  Dr.  Estln*r  .1.  ('rooks,  ( lonelier  ( 'ollege,  Baltimore;  .Mr. 
(’harles  A.  Thomson,  of  the  Foreign  Policy  .\ssociation,  New  York; 
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Miss  Francis  R.  (Irant,  vice  president  of  the  Roerich  Mnseuin,  New 
Yv)rk;  Dr.  Ilnhert  Herring,  of  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations 
with  Latin  America,  New  York;  Mr.  Devere  Allen,  editor  of  The 
lFo/7f/ 7o///o/7om',  New  York ;  and  Sr.  Alherto  Remhao,  editor  of  Im 
\uera  Deiiiocnicid,  New  York. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  on  dune  10,  1934,  at  a  special  ceremony 
held  in  New  York  at  the  headquartei-s  of  the  society.  The  winnei-s 
were  Simhor  Celso  Frota  Pessoa,  of  Brazil,  $300;  Sehorita  Martha 
(larci'a  Ochoa,  of  Cuba,  $200;  and  Senor  Xeptali  G.  la'dn,  of  Ecuador, 
$100.  Si.\  special  |)rizes  of  $10  each  were  awarded  to  St'fiores  Donato 
Gerardi  and  Roherto  Recach,  both  of  Arg:entina;  Miss  Joan  X.  Har¬ 
vey,  of  Bermuda;  Senor  T.  G.  Elio,  of  Bolivia;  Senor  Jose  Ramon  J. 
Mejia,  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  and  M.  Philippe  Jocelyn,  of  Haiti, 
('onsular  officials  of  their  respective  countries  received  the  awards  in 
the  names  of  the  three  chief  ])rize  winneix  and  of  M.  Jocelyn;  the  other 
prizes  were  to  be  mailed  directly  to  the  recipients. 

St'nhor  Frota  Pessoa ’s  prize-winning  essay  was  read  at  the  ceremony 
and  published  in  the  June  issue  of  .\V«'  lUstorij,  the  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  society.  Those  winning  the  second  ami  third  prizes  were 
toapi)ear  in  the  July  and  .Vugust  numhei’s  respectively. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  AND  LITERARY  NEWS 

Libranj  cla^slficalluit  lules  lit  Sjtaiiish.-  Senorita  Juana  Manriepje 
de  Lara  of  the  Library  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Me.xico,  who 
studied  at  ('olumhia  I’niversity  on  a  fellowship  from  the  Me.xican 
Government  some  years  ago,  has  prepared  in  Spanish  regulations  for 
the  use  of  catalogers  in  assigning  subject  headings.  This  work  is 
being  ])ul>lished  in  the  Jtoletiii  de  la  ^{sociocioii  de  /lihlioteearlos  .\fe.ri- 
ca  //O.V. 

Lihraries  in  rnujuaij.-  The  President  of  rruguay  issued  a  decree 
on  June  S,  1934,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  to 
assend)le  collections  of  hooks  by  outstanding  national  and  foreign 
authors,  to  he  donated  to  the  public  libraries  in  cities  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  .\rtigas,  Rivera,  C'erro  Largo,  Treinta  y  Tres,  ami  Rocha. 
The  sum  of  l,r>()9  pesos  was  appropriated  to  cover  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  ilecrce.  Muni<'ipalities  itj  those  Departments  were  also 
askc'd  to  cooperate  in  appointing  Library  Development  ('ommittees. 

The  .Xational  Library  of  Uruguay  recently  celebrated  the  119th 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  Dr.  Arturo  Scarone,  a  member  of  the 
stair  for  tin*  past  34  years  and  director  since  1922,  received  many 
letters  <»f  congratulation  and  praise  for  the  excellent  work  accom- 
plislu'd  under  his  direction. 
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Trarelirig  library  m  (niattmala. — Tlio  Ministry  of  Education  of 
(iuateinala  lias  established  a  traveling  library  for  teachers  in  second¬ 
ary  schools.  The  collection  includes  important  works  on  pedagogy 
and  other  hooks  which  will  aid  the  teacher. 

F.ncourayement  of  Aryentine  literature.  A  committee  has  been 
formed  in  Argentina,  with  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires  and  corre¬ 
sponding  members  in  important  centers  throughout  the  country,  to 
encourage  Argentine  literature.  According  to  the  prospectus,  the 
committee  will  s|)onsor  each  month  some  outstanding  hook  of  an 
Argentine  publisher.  The  first  one  to  he  announced  is  Arano,  a 
book  of  verse  by  Romildo  Risso,  the  celebrated  author  of  ^andubay. 
Among  the  members  of  the  committee  are  Jose  li.  and  Eduardo  H. 
Binasco,  Enrique  Sanguineti,  Francisco  B.  Rad'o,  Santiago  Jenkins, 
Francisco  Martinez  Buela,  Juan  Hernandez  Larguia,  Manuel  L. 
Echesortu,  Jose  Grasso  Grognet,  Luis  Ciafardini,  Juan,  Garlos,  and 
Guillermo  Ortiz  Grognet,  and  Augusto  Scari)itti. — The  Libuauiax, 
('olumhus  Memorial  Library. 


